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Arafat- Mubarak meeting 
receives mixed reactions 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The meeting between Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization leader Mr. 
Yasser Ararut and Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak in Cairo last week has set 
in motion a wave of criticisms in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere in the world. 

In Jordan . the Prime Minister Mr. Mu- 
dar BaUran. addressing the National 
Consultative Council last Monday said 
vve are not well qualified to criticise the 
visit. If we do not get the circumstances 
leading to the meeting and what was the 
meeting about we can’t discuss it unless 
we are briefed on it". He said. ’•Arafat 
knows the real benefits, the results and 
the need for such a visit. But let us wait 
tor more details in addition to the deve- 
lopments that may appear Hfler it.” 

liesidcs that, a local newspaper inter- 
viewed a number of prominent Jordanians 
and Palestinians for their views Respon- 
ses varied from person to person and from 
par . | y P» r ‘y- Some supported (he visit 
and called for more of such things, others 
condemned it. considering it a shift from 


News Analysis 

the Palestinian unanimity and the rest 
preferred to remain silence until more in- 
formation is obtained about the meeting. 

Another Jordanian newspaper said that 
Mr. Arafat s visit did not stem from a 
vacuum. It quoted President Reagan as 
saying that, after Mr. Arafat's visit, it is 
wrong to believe that the Arab- Israeli 
conflict cannot be resolved without a solu- 
tion to the Lebanese crisis. And this is a 
new attitude that has separated the Le- 
banese crisis from the Arab- Israeli dis- 
pute. The paper also quoted the Soviet 
News Agency as saying “the Soviet Union 
is in favour of granting the Palestinians a 
tittle more than autonomy and a little less 
than an independent state ", thus gelling 
closer to Reagan's line. The Soviet am- 
bassador. In Tunis, met with (he PLO rep- 
resentative there and re- affirmed his 
country s support for the PLO under Mr 
Ararat. 

In the occupied territories Mr. Arafat's 
actmn round support in both the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. The people Lhere. 
are giving priority to ending the occupa- 
tion. The time has come for the Pales- 
tinians to turn away from guerilla warfare 


and seek a political solution for their fu- 
ture so me We si Bank ma yors we re 

quoted as saying. 

- In Israel, the Cabinet secretary. Dan 
Mcridor. said that Egypt's hosting of Ara- 
t fa r l - . violated at least the spirit 

Vnd rin . lS CaCU . lrC r ty Wi,h Israel - 
Ana thi US applause fur the meeting cast 

a shadow over US- Israeli relations. 

In another development Israeli radio re- 
ported that Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
i nnr. has sent a letter of protesL to U.S. 

Secretary ol State George Shultz over the 
’ S * ,a ! c,nc " 1 welcoming the meeting, 
ttiue isrueh newspapers reported that 
the US administration asked Egypt to 
“SS 1 .?— Arafat on opening formal US 

iih/™ ?? con . dl,i . on lliat the Palestine 
Liberation Organization recognises Israel 

te5'!^'i?r curi,ycound,reso - 

dunn Aliens of the meeting was Tear that a 
miliiarily.dcfeatcd Arafat may tend for a 

dan 1 -rn Me U,l f n u ln co '°P erati on with Jor- 

'X preparc r ° r •"« 

'T' Primc Mimsler Hussein Mu- 

mee in fi He -£S ■ Arafal -Mubarak 
"m?- descr, . bed as a great trea- 
„ Meetings with the Egyptian ore- 
sident and other reactionary Arab rulers 

fhe l p r C r 10 r USt symb °hze the spirit of 
the Palestine liberation movement are a 

Kir 5 ™ f0r lh ' Pal “'inTn causT a 

of A F«!?h em fi? t *? y the Central Committee'" 
i e £' A he ) argest p atestinian group 
l* e . aded by M r ; A ™fat, criticised both Ara- 
C&ri0 - ' ' Palestinian 
people and the ir institutions are the onlv 
ones entitled to judge this visit" The 
statement said. The statement added that 
tne Central Committee will take the 

."iff e ^ ry steps and Procedures to ensure 
(lie adherence to the Palestinian National 
Council resolutions without specifying 
what these steps might be. y ® 

If also questions why Arafat’s critic rp 
rnamed silent when President Amin Ge- 
mayel or Lebanon, who signed a separate 

ygjjl 

FcSni! ° f tbe U S inspired Camp David 
Egyptian — Israeli peace treaty. 
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health. Uft to rlghflnTi; SinTriw TrS: h,s falIlng 

(AP Wlrephoto) C * lernenko ' Poli,buro member and Prime MiSsle°r‘ NiTolTmhono!.’ 

Reagan takes blame for 
Marine deaths in Beirut 

a ■£ sasr MBtsSP* « 

supp^rteiHerrorlsm W ",7 

Reagan said. He said the Unltorf c ta * ledly a * ree w lth that conclusion' ’ Mr. 

-««J to face t te '^kba or?id ™-'™'»P '■* 

bufcTt r a C «fc| f e™^J.°s Su." .h 0 . n }" , °' J d « r - *«»*»« "hpvo already coitri- 

Mm s aat 

believe that it's possible to have a if.L.? a * rccment *° "Ithdraw. I don't 

would recognise some of Syria' s Interests i asrcc,l ‘ caf ” 1,h Syria, which 
kind of tacit r ecoani tl on that 1 h J ?' And we “ w al Geneva, there was a 

eminent of Lebanon 1 ' Mr. Reagan co52lud?d! rn,,ICnl ° f Lcba,,on was ,he gm ' 


McFarlane outlines American foreign policy 

By Abdulsalam Massarueh ba.iese governmem in it. .iw. <= ® P * 


By Abdulsalam Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — President Reagan's 
National Security Adviser. Mr. Robert 
McFarlane. appearing on I 6 December at 
the Foreign Press Centre forum outlined 
American foreign policy objectives, and 
he len so much to be desired. 

The crux or these is Tor the United 
Sla es to face the Soviet Union, head- on 
with more strategic weapons, train Israel 
at the present time, to be the proxy for 
American designs in the Middle East, and 
to encourage democracy, for countries 
around the world. 

But McFarlane. who was President Rea- 
gan s Middle East envoy, after Philip Ha- 
bib. was vague in presenting the 
issues which concern the Arab 
world. There was a tone of arrogance in 
his remarks and his contentions which rc- 
• fleeted in, his Marine-like answers. 

He. spelt out President Reagan's ensur- 
ing objectives which include among other 
; things, the economic recovery of the Un- 
ited States. restoring strength in order 
to create ah effective deterrence, improve 
relationship with America’ s allies, esta- 
blishing a more stable basis for US- Soviet 1 
relations and io establish a comprehensive 
arms Control process. • • . 

. Mr/ McFarlane also explained Ameri- 
ca's heavy involvement; 1 in Lebanon : and. 
Namibia. The United States, according to 
McFarlane. seeks to stand by the Le- 


banese government in its efforts to 
achieve national reconciliation with the 
political opposition in Lebanon itself. The 
k,? 1 teZ accord ’ which was masterminded 
^ Secretary of State George Shultz, is 
becoming the cornerstone in current and 
Tuture American strategy in Lebanon. 

The military advantages and security in 
.Lebanon, is now under attack from all 
Sf®},- fac H°i\s and political circles in Ihe 
Middle East, but Mr. McFarlane and Pre- 

forTetononT 866 " HS the ° nly saIvatidn 

Hen 7 5'w in £ er - who Is still under 
the disposal of Mr. George Shultz for poli- 
tical advice said on 19 December that he 

f;r 0 K S ^ lterat,ons and motii fications in 
IS* 7 May agreement between Lebanon 
and Israel. But Mr.- Shultz sticks to "his 
agreement. ’’ and is not ready to admit 
any flaws or mistakes in creating it 

f«Tp t iri 8 iJ hich is bringin 8 the whole 
issue of Lebanese reconciliation to a halt. 

Asked about the future course of the 1 7 
May agreement and the obstacles it is 
creating in the way of national recOncilla- 
tion in Lebanon. Mr. McFarlane said ‘ ' by 
definition, reconciliation can only come 
between or among Lebanese. The United 

?EL ha „ S madc clear its support of the 
elected ; government in Its efforts th : 

^hievethat^pndtoithe Extent we can are 
vyilllng tb work With the several parlies to 
that process to^make it possible: ^ : 



Robert McFarlane 


^musTbe able to establish a stable se- 
areas 5 ! We thTnTthat IhatT 6 evacua,cd 

sssSiss 

expanding and imVoWn/^" 6 " army is 

and poaition 

is 'relevant 1 




S? r I5? pondin ? re< l u iremcnl for under- 
IlfJ i n t and a 2 reem ent between Syria 
and Lebanon that will take into account 

fT.il if° llnlri . es . int erests in a stable rela- 
“P and m security conditions thai 
meet then- common interests. The pre- 
tiv** s c ? m mitment to lend every poss- 
Hil^ er,can effort to both the internal 
fH*»5 ns,on and thc eternal was renewed 

Washington. 1 "' 5 '' ° f Presidenl G5ma ^' e, 18 

But Dr. Kissinger added more insult to 
is deepening in US policy 
" , h f Middle East, by saying that the only 
>vuj to get the Marines fast from Lebanon 
! s . lo have a de facto position of 
Lebanon:The Syrians will keep the East 
ana the North. GemayeJ will keep Beirut 
and surrounding, and the Israelis will 
keep a hold on the South. 

__2? e s [ atc Department was in a dizzy 
statements coming Out from the 
SS. il ? dv - Iser . and architect of Reagan’s- 
SJSI* * foreign policy in Lebanon. What 
for throwing the Reagan foreign policy 
JST. ij°. re 'ntensive debate is the quarrel 
15J B ° m B on in the Pentagon ana the 
;v.„„. J Uep ^ rlraent , about how America 
ft{« U d -ri? sp0 . nd to Syria’s stubborn pos^ 
a,r raida b y American planes 
positions in the Shouf area, 
ana the subsequent downing 1 of two US 
{ re creating a lot of concern among 
an 0 leaders: who sup- 
• President Reagan' ' initially in 

3, the Marines in Lefcin'on- '• 

» ;; • \ •. n.-i?,;- > . 
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Marines callback due soon? 


aj nuuuiamain 1. iviassarueu 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The United States 
government appears to be nearing a 
major turnaround in Middle East po- 
licy. caused by recent events includ- 
ing a Syrian gesture of good will and 
mounting criticism over the US milit- 
ary presence in Lebanon. President 
Reagan will retreat from his hard-line 
policy stance very soon, political and 
diplomatic observers predict. 

The statements and criticism that have 
been directed at the president climaxed 
last Sunday. New Year’s Day. when three 
former CIA directors — James Schles- 
mger, William Colby and Stansfield Tur- 
ner — all questioned the Marines’ role. A 
call for the withdrawal of the Marines 
within 45 days kicked off Walter Mon- 
dale’s campaign for the Democratic pre- 
sidential nomination, and a letter signed 
by at least 70 Congressmen called on Rea- 
gan to change the course of US 
involvement in Lebanon. 

All these signs are indicative that a 
decision will be made to finish the Ma- 
rines’ involvement in Lebanon within two 
to three months. The declared position of 
Senator Charles Percy, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who 
is calling to withdraw the Marines, is one 
of the most important developments. It 
will definitely influence Reagan to make a 

UNRWA | official 
states his case 

UNRWA Director In Jordan Per Olof Hall- 
qvist, In an Interview in this week's Star, 
makes It clear to Staff Writer Amal 
Ghandour that his agency sees absolutely 
no political significance behind the con- 
troversial new move to Issue plastic regis- 
tration cards Instead of paper documents 
to refugees. 

Although It does not agree with the Jor- 
danian government' s stated 

rejection of the move, UNRW/C is 
trying to solve the problem through dis- 
cussion, Mr. Hallqvlst says. UNRWA 


uctiaiun. senator rercy was suppor- 
tive of the Marines' presence in Lebanon 
up until now. 

Slate Department sources were quoted 
as saying that "American policy in Leba- 
non has degenerated to the point where its 
sole purpose is to avert problems that 
would arise if the Marines were with- 
drawn." Now that President Reagan can- 
not influence events and create "an in- 
dependent. secure Lebanon free of fore- 
ign forces." he is willing to accept the 
natural order of things, which means a re- 
turn to the pre - 1 970 Lebanon. 

In the view of some Stale Department 
Syria experts, now that the PLO is gone 
from Lebanon, Syrian political influence 
— not military occupation — will be the 
order of the day. This approach would en- 
tail promoting a Syrian- Israeli "condomi- 
nium" over most of Lebanon. Such an ar- 
rangement would create the atmosphere 
for a Syrian- Israeli deal, and all indica- 
tions are that such a deal is one of the 
reasons that motivated Syria’s President 
Assad to free captured Navy Pilot Robert 
Goodman. Assad's desire to strike a deal, 
through Lebanon's dilemma, with Israel 
about the Golan Heights, is also seen as 
being involved. 

This scenario will most likely bear fruit 
within the next couple of months. The US 
is realizing now that it has to focus its 
eyes on the occupied West Bank ir it really 
wants to capture the momentum of some 
peaceful movements in the area. 
Reagan's White House now believes that 
peace in the West Bank has lo take prior- 
ity over Lebanon, and that (his peace can- 
not wait until better conditions and peace 
in Lebanon are accomplished. 



nfelLo ~ President Reagan smiles while talking with Secretary 

wi!i! at H Gcor8e *5' e ^' , and s P ecia * Middle East envoy Donald Rumsfeld at the 
photo) H ° USe 0n Tucsday ’ before Rumsfeld’s return to the Middle East. (AP Wire- 


President Reagan is looking now for a 
quick way out of the quagmire of Leba- 
non. This is why he sent Senator John 
Tower and Senator John Warner (both Re- 
publican supporters of his Middle 
East policy) to the Middle East, where 
they will talk with the Syrians, Egyptians, 
Lebanese and Israelis about how the US 
can cut its losses, strike camp and bring 
the Marines home. 

Washington now admits that it can no 
longer depend on Israel to carry out its 
policy in the Middle East, and President 
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100 die in Israeli onslaught 
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trying to solve the problem through dis- 
cussion, Mr. Hallqvlst says. UNRWA 
Commissioner General Olof Rydbeck Is ex- 
pected in Jordan shortly for this purpose. 
See the full story on page 4. 


BEIRUT (AP) — Israeli jets staged their 
heaviest attack in Lebanon on Wednesday 
since Israel’s 1 982 invasion, bombing 
and strafing pro-Iranian guerrilla bases in 
the Syrian- Controlled Bekaa Valley for 
one hour. State radio said nearly 1 00 peo- 
ple were killed and 400 wounded. 

It was the second air assault in as many 
days, and the government radio said Is- 
rael’s motive was to sabotage a potential 
rapprochnient between the United Slates 
and Syria following the release of Ameri- 
can airman Robert O. Goodman Jr. 


Egypt, Jordan both see 
time pressure on Arabs 

By Khader Mansour 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Both Egypt and Jordan believe that In relation to the Palestinian ques- 
tion, time Is not on the side of the Arabs. This is now true more than ever before, 
according to a top Egyptian official. 

Dr. Mamdouh AI-BIltajl, Chairman of the Egyptian General Information Bureau, 
told The Star In an interview that the time pressure over Palestine Is the reason why 
leaders of both countries are keen to stay in close consultations over the Arab dead- 
lock. 

Dr, Biltajl was In Amman with Dr. Osama El-Baz, President Hosni Mubarak's 
Foreign Affairs Adviser, during a one-day visit to Jordan In which Dr. El-Baz deliv- 
er * d » message fromMr. Mubarak to His Majesty King Hussein on Monday. “It Is 
evident that Arab countries' ties with Egypt are moving every day closer to normal- 
ity* particularly Jordan! an- Egyptian ties." 

He continued, “Both countries feel very sad about the recent rift in the Palestine 
arena; Including' the fierce and destructive war between Iraq and Iran." Egypt and 
Jordan therefore are quite determined, together with all Arab and Islamic countries 
SSTSW 0 spare ho Effort to put an end to Arab and Islamic disputes preliminary 
Jha e 5* Evy 11 *;? uniform healthy stand over the Palestine issue. This could secure 
‘“"r o* sejf- determination for the Palestinian people and a genuine, durable 
peace for all Middle E*st countries. 

Commenting on PLO Chalrtnan Yasser Arafat’s controversial visit to Cairo two 
weeks ago, he said If was cordial and positive. Mr. Arafat could greatly help In 
achieving a comprehensive Middle East settlement, he said. 


"Containing, or even destroying, the 
improvement in US-Syrian -relations 
seems to be the underlying purpose of (he 
sustained Israeli raid," the broadciist 
said. 

The Israeli command said its pilots 
scored accurate hits on two guerrilla bases 
in the Bekaa Valley that served as training 
camps and launching pads for anti- Israeli 
attacks. The communique did not elabor- 
ate. 

Stale radio and police here said I 6 Kfir 
jets attacked in four formations at 8:10 
a.m. at a cluster of villages around Baal- 
bek and at a police station and a former 
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vocational school at the southern entrance 
to the ancient Bekaa Valley town. 


Arafat’ s visit to Egypt is 

a violation of Fateh’s 
rules, statement says 


AMMAN (Agencies) — Fateh's Central 
Committee issued its long-awaited 
statement on Wednesday evening after a 
five-day meeting of the committee under 
the chairmanship of PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat. 

The statement said that the committee 
considered Arafat's visit to Cairo last 
month as an "organizational violation 
and contradictory to the method of 
decision-making within Faleh". It added 
that the members were not against the 
constructive efforts, which aim at res- 
toring Egypt to Arab ranks through the 
abandonment of the Camp David agreem- 
ents! 

The Central Committee also decided to 
set lip a committee to consider the method 
and shape of relations with Egypt In co- 
ordination with.the PLO’s Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Earlier, Arafat briefed the members on 
his visit to Egypt and his meeting with 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak. Ara- 
fat said that he considered the visit as 
“penetration of Camp David and not an 
approval of it. ” He explained that Egypt's 
return to the Arab fold is not confined to 
Egypt’s individual efforts, but required an 
Arab move in that direction. 

He said that his visit did not entail any 
political agreements with Egypt, The PLO 
leader stressed that nothing was discussed 
to violate political or organizational reso- 
lutions taken by the Palestine National 
Council (PNC), and the Fateh movement, 
the statement said. 

Meanwhile, the Jordanian daily Ad~ 
Dus tour disclosed on Wednesday the rea- 

Continued on. page 2 
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Want a good book price? Shop around 


By Katby Kakisli i 

Sior Staff Writer 

' AMMAN -T- 1 f you Want to buy an , 
English- jimgiiagc 1 paperback iji ' 
Animat) — shop around. This is. 
the advice of the distributors.' ■ 
for it scents prjeos for both Eng- 
lish and American - book $. can ' 
vary widely ffoiii one sljdj) to 
another. 

This week The Jerusalem Stef 
talked to book sellers and distri- 
butors about the pricing system; 
for paperbacks, and’ visited book* 


shops to see the system in ac- 
tion. 

To price their books, most 
book-shops 1 translate sterling 
prices directly into dinars . 50 . 
£1.50 becomes JD 1 . 500.. Sort)i?‘ 
do the same for dollar prices and' 
some hotels add a surcharge.: 
above this.. 

for example Petals oil the 
Wind’ 1 , by V. C, Andrews is ' 
priced by Mia publishers- ip.' ti$v 
united ^irrgddra: at El'. 5 O’ : A' ,: 


hotel bookshop charges, jl for JD 
2, which makes over JD I over; 
the original price I ft he exchange • 
of currency irrirajreii 'into consid- V 
eratipii. An Amoiloari publishing 
company Tta. priced ihc same 
bpok as $ ( ? . 95, . where ji isf; sold 
ai one bookshop in 'Amman for 
JD’ 1.500.- --f 

. ■ ■. L». ‘ •** ’ r 

. Hgrrolfk 1 * Robbia's ’ ' Where 
Love Has iGohicV has (hc priCe of 
E 1 . 95.ih the United Kingdom. It 
costsvJD.jS'^O at a hotel book- 
shop, whOfepg another ‘bookshop 


in the stone area has the same 
copy priced for JD I . ‘15. 

A local distributor, down town 
•Amman. upmo withhold upon, 
request, told nit 1 Star (hut distri- 
butors receive uppvoxiimUely 4U 
per ccnf discount on the price of 
tjie: ordered bopkN. Shipping and 
.delivery, costs range between 20 
(6 30 per -co nt of the otiginal 
prices. 

As there ii re no luxes required 
for the. import of books iplo Jor- 
dan. distributors are left with ap- 


prox i mutely Ml p er center 
plus the difference oT fynriffr 1 
lliits, he commented 
booksellers ti.ru i ohgrjittST®- 
pound Or dollar ns btoloMSi 
dinar this is unjust. 

Another dtstritxupft ^^ 1 ? 
also requested ildt .ttfiteaHSl 
said l hut the discounts 
fn>m publishers, range ftbfat&i 
to *15 per cent of life j 


Continued 0 
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Pilot* s release maty make 
US-r Syrian thaw possible 




Conti uiied frora page I * ' 

Reagan lias.. deliberately ended the short 
US- Israeli “honeymoon" which started 
on 29- November during Prime Minister 
Shamir's visit \vilh the announce me ms of 
a close co-operalibn be twee A the two 
countries. 

There are sources who agree that Rea- 
gan never cared to polarize the relations 
between the LIS and (he Arab world, and 
that the whole approach with Israel was 
geared towards applying pressure on Sy- 
ria to soften its position and declare its 
readiness to negotiate. That was also Se- 
cretary of State Shultz's approach, which 
bore fruit in Goodman’s release. 

There are other important elements 
which are assisting Reagan in reaching 
his long-awaited decision to redeploy 
and/or withdraw the Marines. These fac- 
tors arc US- made, although they also 
come from Italy and France, who are part- 
ners in the Multinational Forces in Leba- 
non. Italy has decided to reduce its force 
by one half, and France cut llie size of its 
contingent by 25 per cent. 

Although the US said on Tuesday that It 
had been "Informed In advance that 
France planned to return some of Its MNF 
forces to the UN1FIL contingent," this ■ 
was seen by utaiiy political and diplomats 
observers as njenniitg that the whole MNlF 
rtigjR cease ro eJilst, and'that ihe role qf 
securing and policing Labanoh wUC fell op 
tile, shoulders of UNIFIL add: UN pea de 7 
keeping elements. Th is might bring the 
Soviet Union few l he diplomatic arid poli- 
tical arena for the next stage. ./ 1 ‘ 

: When Congress returns frbm Its repos S 
on 23 -January.; H yM/be less .than a >veo’ 
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Wahlngton — Speaker of the House Tho- 
mas O k NelU Jr- talks to reporters on 
Tuesday as he was heading to attend a spe- 
cial meeting to discuss the American in- 
volvement in Lebanon (AP photo) 

Israeli leaders 
meet on plans 
for Lebanon I- 

s' -Vf.. : 

i TEL. AVlV ( APV— Prlme Minister Yitz* 
hak , Shamir met oii Wednesday : with 
Defence' Minister. Mbshe A feus and! 


ILliJ : {ilili tmv!i rin.K-J, 1 lEtl 




; running for re- election. There ara expeor 
.1 tatlons that even before theh! . ilrhrbatlc 
;• decisions will bemade Ih the CoVtgress by 

f roups including, the Demdbrtltd; led by 
hqrhay'.lTipV. O'bleiHi. wh'o.yva^ p chfef 
silpporter of tlio. "Congressional resolution 
Of }9 September, to extend thfe Marines' 
i.i. for t 3 inontjia. • ; , • ' .= . ■ s . 

.' According reliable Washington diplo- 
matic' sources , the US govern melnt has 
reached the point of desperation, about 
possible progress in any resumption of the 
Geneva talks on reconciliation. US offi- 
cials fire upset over President GemayeLs 
unwillingness to engage in high-level 
talks with Isrsfel. Also, current Israeli ac- 
tion In Southern Lebanon did not make 
things easier for Gefflayel to US Instruc- 
tion to open up to the Israelis and work on 
implementing the 17 May, agreement. 

President Reagan, who promised that 
.,lhe Marines *yi 1 1 leave Lebanon if there 
• wjll be a “ collapsb of order;.*’ i's,cohduct- 
■ ing now his most important Middle East 
policy review, which will most likely gen- 
erate, far-reaching decision^' . , 

Meanwhile, Reuter news' fegericy r'e- 
jpprted that President v Roagan had dis- 
patched Rumsfeld; to the Middle East to 
probe Syrian Intentions behind the release 
. of jibe, captivp pilot. , 1 . 


fop., advise V b to decide 1 drt.TiRhye ftv sell • 1 
• stratagy lrt LeMtnop.i ,r ^ «;■ ' 

V ;The daily ■Haaretfc'i newspaper repprldd i ■ 

; that Arens had already. approved iho pi&n, ; 

" whic^callk for. Israel to transfer cpn-. • 
J.; w-’-Uw: south Jo Shi- Ite Muslim. an<j. ‘ 

Christian Ubanese Syiupatfiet it} ice Israel -f 
Fo d ce° : Multi nftjionAj i , 

, But Israel Radio reported that lsraeVHa^ : 
i no intention of, withdrawing unilaiordllyi *• 
and was working in co-ordination with the 
United States In encouraging the Lebanese , 
government to impose, Its sovereignly in 
the south. 

Shamir lias been under heavy pressure 
. at home to prevent the escalating Israeli 
casualties in the south from guerrilla at- 
’ tacks, especially In the Sidon area near 
the northern Israeli line. Critics Also 
claim that Israel’s deployment ih Lebanon 
is harming Its training and fighting caba- 

Israel Television quoted experts as say- 
ing Israel could have shores up. its Awall 
River line: far more, effectively, and at 
lower cost than the S3 Omilllon it spent on 
trenches, and other fortifications, • 

Arens 1 , told the Israeli -parliament on 
Wednesday that Israel. was seeking to‘or. ; 
■ganlzo the; ShLites Into a cohesive anll- 
■ gucrriUn forco. p-- . I 
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Continued from page I 

son behind Arafat’s visit to Cairo based 
on infor.mation from- Tunisian sources. 

„iJ? e v,- S0 ^ os s . ai , d that Arafat did not 
hv fi,] 1 c Ca !^° v “ 1 bul he was informed 
by tue Egyptian prime minister, the fore- 

? nd l , h l Eg yp tian president's 
advisor tha Israel has warned Egypt not 
to receive the PLO leader. * * Israel had to 
understand that Egyptians do not yield to 
, thr ® als coming from Israel 
fhf hA & » 1 ll,e Arafat- Mubarak meeting was 

sources s^id^ l ° ,he Isfae,i lhreats ? ‘ the 

aste^ t0 A r ®fat : reported that he 
ftniprt f. armlsaiori 0 consult with Pales- 
f 2d 0n h,s shl P- He ^cn noti- 

& vwt:^« ™S" d,Uo,,s allached 10 
mad?^ t ^rj^ u Tefe 8 m yP ‘ ber ° fe Sadat 

, 2:; Reopeijlng of PLO offices in Cairo. 

•Term^ P h! a ? rt ^ ff ^ ia,s a ? reed io those 
wrms, .fee sources said./T > 

^Weptatice of those terms is quite 

'4BLamn t 92S?' i - rtoh V»s;*tem (ft of 
b ; ^^P , Pqyid, accord?, which .Staten 


that the co- signatories will refrain ft 
granting shelter or protection to hosbtc 
forces. 

. Mr. Arafat was quoted in a Cairo ma**' 
zine interview as saying he was not con - 
templaling fo/ming a Palestinian govern- 
ment- in- exile at the present time. 

Arafat was interviewed by the w*eU) 
magazine AI Muss a war in North 
last week for publication in Thursday* 
Issue, 



'■ 1 '■ V’ V; ‘.V- ' • 1 . , , . ■, ? 

B^to l hh, .?SV e L rt Goodinai^ 1 arriving ol the US Rlieln-Maln Alf V 

iWWTeleasAd bt , hom ? , fro » Damascus early Wednesday, afterlu; 

?*L e Syrian authorities. He was Hvlno urith Tic nr rd^ n iu randldsft 


ovaa releasAd bv RrilJ. “IfeM home front Damascus early Wednesday, after, l* 

^rSon Va $ s ^)” * uthor,,los - Dying vvilh US presidential candidate 

^ .*• : V 

(committee iss ue s state ment 

PnihittriAll Lnh. .S'-'' 


King Hussein 

King stresses special ties 
of Jordan, Palestinians 

AMMAN — His Majesty King Hussein, In an interview with 
Jordan Television this week, stressed the uniqueness of the 
Jordanian- Palestinian relationship, and said the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) must refer to (he people It rep- 
resents for Its legitimacy. 

“Our stand towards the PLO is clear,” the King said. “We 
consider tbc survival and continuity of the PLO to be subject (0 
its ability to return to Its origins, and to derive its power and 
existence from the people it represents. 1 ’ 

King Hussein emphastsed that the Palestinian legitimacy Is 
subject to attempts aimed at dominating It by one Arab sister 
country or another. “We consider this as Illegal and unaccept- 
able.” 

The reality of present circumstances necessitate the esta- 
blishment of a relation between Jordanians and Palestinians, he 
said; “thus indicating that the Palestine Issue centrally and 
directly touches the Palestinians first; Jordanians equally, and 
then the rest of the Arab brothers.” 

The Jordanian- Palestinian relationship has to be convincing 
and acceptable to all. It has to be submitted for discussion 
wtlhtn any text aimed at dealing with the Palestine Issue among 
members of the Arab family and the nation striving to restore 
the land and to save It, lie said. “We must not permit others to 
Interfere In this respect because It is a private matter. 1 * 

Referring to Israeli plans aimed at driving out the Pales- 
tinians from their land, and to the 300,000 refugees In Leba- 
non who will not be allowed to stay In Lebanon If the situation 
deteriorates, the King said that It Is Imperative to reach a for- 
mula for the Jordanian- Palestinian relationship that will sa- 
tisfy every Jordanian and every Palestinian forever. 




f. . 


“We have not contemplated f° rn ^ n f,. ■ 
governmenl-ln-exlle until now." . 

said. He told reporters on board the snip- • 
which evacuated him and his fi ucrrl J”, ‘ ! 
from North Lebanon 10 North Yemen i» 
month, that he was convinced now flv» ... 
than ever ■ of the need to fof jD . i 
government-in-exile. . . . ‘ 

Arafat told the reporters the •;!: 

would be discussed during the m flet 25 L,' f r 
the Palestine National Council in Wjr 
ary. There was po, explanation for b 1 * x :<l 
parent change or altitude. . . /-:•"? 

?In another devfi) bp merit the •W? ie Si I* 
'Palestinian military' council has chfl ;_ c , 
five senior officers who rebelled t 

Arafat with treason and expelHpl i-iS '' 
from;R/5 membership, WAFA, 

Palestininp: nevwi ggpncy ^pqrted w®v 
■nesday, :. 1 • TC ,■ ’ ■$. 

• (■■.*“/ ;• i-Ti'i'At*? 

,»rni , 7ii " . , ■ 11 J . ■ , ■{ .7 “' ll > '» T 1 pi'J 1 1 V 


HAYA ARTS CENTRE ART 
COURSES 


Ceramics - Flower making - Sewing ~ 

Exercise and Modern dance 

1- CERAMICS - Morning and evening. Classes for 2 
months course. Saturday and Wednesday morning 
10:30. Evening 5:30. Starting 14/1/1984. Fees JD 40 

2- FLOWER MAKING - Evening classes 5:30 for 3 
months. Starting 19/1/1984. Fees JD 00. 

3- SEWING - Afternoon classes, 3 months course. 
Wednesday and Sunday. 3:30 p.m. Fees JD 40. 

4* EXERCISE AND MODERN DANCE AND TAP, for , 
. different classes. Morning and evening classes for , 
•10 weeks. Fees JD 10-20. 

» ir.*,. 1 • 1 

Ppr details contact the centre. Starting 7/1/04. i 
Registration 4. 5/1/84. Also for children, haHet and 1 
mdderrt dance. / ' 


,,, ,, Jordan 


Club plans shorter ’ 8 3 rally 


AMMAN (Aguncicst — With 
just over a month left before the 
start or the Petra Bank Jordan 
National Rally on } February 
1984, the Royal Automobile 
Club has announced (he final de- 
tails of the event. 

U is expected that interest in 
competing in (his national rally 
will be high. Joining the Jorda- 
nian rally scene, as a new com- 
peting driver, will be His Royal 
Highness Prince Abdullah. 

Entries are now open and non- 
club members or any residents of 
Jordan can and are encouraged 
to take part. 

While actively pursuing pre- 
parations for the forthcoming 
Jordan Internationa] Rally — a 
FISA- recognised round of the 
“Middle East Rally Champion- 
ship of 1984“ — the organizers 
are looking for new and talented 
drivers who can be (rained, and 
who it is hoped, can represent 
Jordan in the forthcoming cham- 
pionship. 

With this objective in mind, 
(he finalised rally route will be 
comparatively short, and will 
follow mostly asphalted roads in 
the Amman vicinity. Thus it will 
minimise the stress on cqts and 
give novice competitors an idea 
of what rallies are all about. The 
club's motor sport committee 
will present a special trophy to 
the first driver in this category. 

The total distance to be cov- 
ered during the event will be 2 10 
kilometres, of which half is cov- 
ered in the morning leg. This 
starts at the club at 9:15, and 



Rally cars will zoom along roads around Amman 


the second half also ending at 
the club with the first car ex- 
pected back at 4:25 the same af- 
ternoon. 

The competitive sections — 
special stages — which are timed 
to the second — will number 1 4 . 
and cover 38 kms. In two identi- 
cal runs. The road books should 


be ready for handover to partici- 
pants on 5 January. 

Amateur photographers among 
the spectators, capturing the 
best action photographs along 
the rally route, can join the pho- 
tography competition spon- 
sored by Salims hi an Company 
and win a valuable prize. 




AMNOUNCEMENT 

RETENDERING OF KING ABDULLAH BIN 
AL^ HUSSEIN COMPLEX AND PUBLIC 
PARK PROJECT 

(Wadi Saqra) 


The Amman Development Corporation announce* re lender ins of ihe execution 

E roc ess of King Abdullah Bln Al- Hussein Complex and Public Park Project ( Wadi 
aqra). which contains educational., recreational spurt and commercial centres 


and car parks which constitute with the public and Inna park a commercial and 
social complex which is considered to bo a breather to ihe inhabitants. 

CONSTITUENTS OF THE PROJECT; - 

I. First phase will eh consists oft he following: 

1. 1 Commercial Centre (shop*, supermarket, resiaurunl. post office, a bank and 

public services) 

Area.. 6800 sq.m 

1.2 A piazza and n shopping mall cha mounted by ihe traditional Arabic style. 

Area. .. 4.600 sq.m 

1-3 Covered, semi-covercd and ope. car parks that accommodate 750 car 
1.4 Landscaping, site levelling and infrastructure, which include a public and Juna 
park, open amphitheatre, cafeterias, snack bars and public services. 

■ Area. . 49.000 sq.m. 

1. Second phase which consists of the following; - 

2. 1 The recreational centre (Cinema. Bowling hall, inhibition hall. Cafeterias). 

Area . 4000 sq m. 

2. 2 The lower btodk consists of offices. 

Area. .. i 3.000 sq.m. 

REQUIREMENTS: - 

A. The companies which had bedn previously preq.:a'ified for this project ate 
requested to come to Amman Development Corporation Offices to receive the 
drawings, conditions and the lender documents. 

B. All the Jordanian firms classified its general class, buildings, according to Ihe 
new classifications of Ministry of Public Works are allowed to participate in 
the lender individually. Therefore, all the companies who wish to participate 
are requested lo come to Amman Development Corporation Omccs to receive 
the drawings, conditions and the (endue documents. 

C The price of each copy of the tender documents is 1 000 JD unrefundablc. 

D. Arrfman Development Corporation has the right to award execution or one 
phase or both phases of the project. 

E- All tenderers are requested to submit an optional financing proposal for the 
project accompanied with the execution proposal. The optional financing pro- 
' posa! is considered lo be a beneficial point In favour of (he tenderer. 

F. The tender documents In volumes I. Ifl. IV should be filled in and submitted In 
three copies, of which one Is original. 

G. The drawings, conditions and the tender documents shall be ready on January 

1 6th. 1984. .. . i. 

H- The las I submission date of Ihe tender documents will be 12:00 noon on 
Monday, March 1 9th. 1984.'.; 

I. The lender document* shall be submitted to Amman. Development Corporation 
Offices In ' Shmeisani. behind 'The Jordan Tower Hotel opposite Grlndleyt 
. Bank. i 
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UNRWA Jordan director says: 


‘We’ re only changing paper for plastic 1 


Per Olof Hallqvist 


By Amal Gbandoar 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The decision by 
UNRWA to issue individual 
plastic registration cards to 
refugees, instead of the old 
family documents, has no po- 
litical significance, says Per 
Olof Hallqvist, Director in 
Jordan of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees 

In an interview with The Star, 
Mr. Hallqvist said the controv- 
ersy over the cards, and the 
protests of both refugee repre- 
sentatives and the Jordanian 
government, were inappropri- 
ate. UNRWA “finds nothing po- 


litical about changing a paper 
card to a plastic card," he said, 
adding that he felt the whole 
controversy arose from a confu- 
sion of words. 

The Jordanian government, in 
statements made by Shawkal 
Mahmoud. Under Secretary of 
the Occupied Territories Affairs 
Ministry, has objected that the 
Palestinian refugees in Jordan do 
not need the new registration 
cards, since they have other 
forms of identification. Mr. 
Mahmoud further protested In 
interviews with the press that 
the new symbols on the cards 
differentiating among the re- 
fugees will serve to cut off 45 
per cent of them from UNRWA 
supplies. 


While agreeing that the indi- 
vidual plastic curds me actually 
needed only by refugees in Leba- 
non and not in Jordon, Mr. Moll- 
qvist pointed out that UNRWA is 
not a political organization, and 
the registration cards urc not 
identification curds. Me cuu- 
tioned that new cards should not 
be confused with Palestinian 
“identification" cords. 

He said (hat the PLO. alter 
hearing about lost September's 
decision to introduce the cords, 
expressed to the agency's com- 
missioner general on interest in 
issuing Identification cards to ail 
Palestinians. A resolution spon- 
sored by Pakistan, directed to 
the secretary general of the Un- 
ited Nations, requested (hat the 


In Jordan, “AhlanWa Sahlan” 

is more than a greeting. 

hkawayoflife! 

What "Ahlan Wa 
Sahlan" means de- 
pends on where you 
are. Too often, it means 
l little more than "good 
day." 

But in Iordan, it al- 
ways moans whu l il 
says: ’* welcome, twice 
welcome." 

Ask a Jordanian lor 
direclions-to our 
breathlakingly modem 
business cenlors, our 
ancienl treasures and 
souks and he will hap- 
pily be your guide. 

Because a Jordanian 
regards a visitor as an 
honoured guest in his 
home. 

So strong is our tradi- 
tion of hospitality lhat il 
begins even before you 
arrive- when you fly 
Alia, the progressive 
airline of Jordan. 


airline of Jordan. 

No matter which 
class you fly on Alia, 
you can be sure of first 
class treatment. From 
iught attendants, who 
make you feel comfort- 
able, to a schedule 
planned especially for 

t f a X e J ers lp Q nd Irom 
the Middle East, 

a £°™ e to Iordan with 

AUa. Our people have 
treated Caesars and 

^naraohs like royalty. . 

We can do no less for 

you 



General Assembly adopt the,,, 
goslivm of identification m 
lor every Palestinian. • 

The cards would have t* 
easily issued to those PafeS 

‘i'Imuwa 'I™ re 8istercd | D& 
UNRWA books; but as fom. 
other 2.5 million Nesting, 
committee was formed to fa 
ways of identifying them. 
committee reported back b 
summer without any feasitfeK 
lotions. The distribution of ife 
ti Mention cards was never It 
R\V A' s re spons ibility, an i i 
decision lust year was onlji 
‘ ' review its registration as 
system." said Mr. Hallqvin 

As for the differential sigm 
the new cards, the direclou 
firmed that "there is nodilfr 
dice in the eligibility beie 
those in the plastic cards u 
those in the family papers. *’li 
agency 'merely replaced q 
categories of eligibility withe 
two: The ‘R’ stands fordi# 
and the ‘N* for ineligible, r 
the difference determined oo; 
basis of income. It is notrek 
to ration supplies, lie said 

A widsprend misconcepi 
which also underlies this a 
troversy is the idea that regie 
lion cards are ration cards ft 
to shortages of funds, UNH 
rations were suspended Ini 
tober 1*IK2 except for U 
hardship cases, who were* 
special ration curds. This In 
only existing ration card ini 1 
RWA Hence. Mr. Hilt 
stressed that the plastic ci 
will not deprive anyone »fe. 
already eligible for UNRWA » 
vices. He indicated that tbes 
ociaiimi t»l registration u 
witli rations is not totaJIyw 
neons. 

• Voluntary* cird* 

Mi. HnlUivist also said tec 
cards aic voluntary, and*j 
tugee is obliged to gel one.? 
have ncvei. since the \wr& 
of the agency, forced any« f 
tiniun refugee u> do MW 
We have offered them w . 
still do. So there is no re •»: 
anyone to he afraid." 

On the effects the 
government's opposition . 
huve on UNRWA decision * 
Hallqvist asserted that ‘ 
RWA is here in a muUWJ 
ement with the host I*: 
mem. and the agency M* 
in iis history gone 
host government's w 1 s ‘! eS rtr> 



Mudar Badran 


Oil find 
calls for 
further 
testing 

By Star Staff Writer 


AMMAN — The petroleum dis- 
covery announced by Prime Min- 
ister Mudar Badran in the 
National Consultative Council 
(NCC) on Monday is “an inter- 
esting sounding," according to a 
government official involved in 
natural resources work. But it is 
far from being proven a commer- 
cially producing well, and “no- 
body will be honest if he says it 
is commercial," the official told 
The Star. 

Mr. Badran told the NCC that 
the well in question, one out of 
many drilled by the Natural Re- 
sources Authority (NRA) and 
foreign companies in the Azraq 
basin desert area, had shown 
promise of being able to produce 
up to 400 barrels of oil a day, 
and that this oil was as * ‘ light' ' 

— I . I per cent sulphur content 

— as the oil Jordan imports from 
Saudi Arabia and re Tines at the 
Zarqa refinery. Imports are now 
running at 7,000-8,000 tonnes 
a day. 

. Before the well’s commercial 
viability can be determined, a 
production test is necessary, the 
official said, adding that so far it 
had only be tested for 40-50 
minutes. And to see how long 
production might be able to con- 
tinue, as well as the possibility 
of other wells, several more 
boreholes would have to be 
drilled to check the donation of 
the reservoir on which the first 
well is drawing. 


host government's wsf» eS V After such investigations the 
commissi oner general best method of retrieving the oil 

to Jordan next week lo «£ may be determined. Possibilities 
the problem with Jordan!^. for making the oil come lo the 
cials, in mi attempt to cOT* i .[surface, in case it is present but 
misunderstanding . U : fails l< ? rise under its own pres- 
, ... . .kuif. ' sure, Include acidisation, frac- 

Mr. HniiqviHt aootfl p turing and steam pressurisation. 


M « »**a HUM UkWMIll UlWd^MIIDUMVIK 

is no cause for concern • • 

Jordan iuii government ***«■ a series of unsuccessful 

fUKces UNRWA’s movejj;:- the early days of the 

one hanging the ^ ; . ^ 8d A om ’ test drilling started in 
SEt ^Ih nA claslic^ > he A?r aq area in (he 1970,. 
Palestinian who is ■ Two Yu B<>slav companies drilled 

wrS ! the Ss will **' several wells there, and one of 
invihing If ^ • them f °und an oil show (traces) 
in l982 - Another well was 
not have the new J» r \ : filled in the .Wadi Sirban. Some 

, • ' 1 «* . technical assistance has been 

• • i • • 1 • . received from the Iraqi National 
: Oil Company — particularly in 
performing seismic surveys — 
'■•=£.: and a drilling rig was bought 
Romania id 1983. It was 
A. i t • ;| ;tb is rig that made the recent pro- 
discovery. . 

i vj V: ■ : -Asked about the possibility of 

I l ['■! V • -]^.. l fetrieving water from the test 


one "of changing , [ ie f 
cards with new pl»s«|C 0 Dj^ 
Palestinian who is alrejj ‘J 
tereU in the books will u 


tcred in the 
eluded front 
not have th 


from anyihintjLy 

c the newplasp. : 
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Rollercoaster paperback prices in Amman 


continued from page 2 

book price. With the 25 per cent 
shipping costs, a customs clea- 
rance is sometimes ’ required, 
depending on the total cost of the 
orders, which equals around 80 
per cent of the shipping costs. 
Although he refrained from giv- 
ing a profit percentage that he, 
as a distributor would average, 
he did say that he charge his cus- 
tomers 500 fils for each dollar 
and one Jordanian dinar for each 
pound. 

The owner of one of the book- 
stands downtown Amman told 
The Star that distributors get ap- 
proximately 50 per cent discount 
on the original book price, and 
sometimes even more, depend- 
ing on the demand for. certain 
books. He said that when these 
distributors sell the books to the 
booksellers they take a 20-25 
per cent profit, and (he book- 
dealers themselves make a 30 


per cent profit when selling to 
the public. 

He also said that if publishers 
happened to raise the prices of 
their books, the local distribu- 
tors will usually change the 
prices of the ones thev have al- 
ready bought at the new rates, 
even though these books have 
been paid for at the old price. 

One bookshop downtown 
prices its books by charging 450 
fils for the dollar and 750 fils for 
the pound. When asked about it, 
the salesman said that this was 
how it was done everywhere not 
realising that other bookstores 
do their business quite differ- 
ently. 

One hotel book- shop owner 
said that book prices were set by 
the distributors, and the shops 
have nothing lo do with it. The 
distributors interviewed by The 
Star strongly rejected this saying 
that bookprices charged to the 


public are neither supervised nor 
set by anyone other than the 
bookstore owners themselves. 

“Once a bookdealer purchases 
books from any distributor, he is 
free to price them the way he 
wants and whatever he may’’, 
said one distributor. “The only 
thing that books are subject lo is 
censorship on the subjects they 
deal with. " 

“Buying books really depends 
on the customer.'" he went on lo 
say. ' “ But most people do not 
care about how much they have 
to pay for a book they want. If 
they really are, then they should 
go lo more than one bookshop lo 
compare the prices before buying 
anything." He also added that if 
bookdealers charged 370 fils for 
each dollar, and 650 fils for 
each sterling, they would still 
make a profit, although a small 
one. 

Based on the information ga- 
thered, one can calculate approx- 


imately how much a book, priced 
by its publishers as S3. 50 should 
cost. With the assumed 40 per 
cent discount given by the publi- 
sher (in this case. SI. 40). the 
book will cost £2. 1 0. Added to it 
is the 20 per cent cost of the 
shipping (70 cents), making the 
price $2.80. Assuming that the 
distributor makes a 20 per cent 
profit as he sells the book to a 
bookdealer. the book is brought 
back lo its original price, $3.50. 

Changing that into the Jorda- 
nian currency, with the dollar 
valued at 370 fils, the book will 
cost JD 1.300. With a 30 per 
cent profit, the book should be 
offered to customers for JD 
1.690. 

The same calculation goes for 
a book that has the price of 
£3.50 set by publishers in the 
United Kingdom. Changed into 
(he Jordanian currency, it should 
be priced as JD 2.460. 








KUWAIT 


dhahran 




BAHRAIN 


MUSCAT 


JEDDAH 


Doha 


SALALAH 


RASALKHAIMAH, 


SHARJAH 


ABU DHABI 




DUBAI 


At <?iili Air we don't only aim to serve you belter In the air.. 

We serve you better on the ground loo,. 

With n slrtngof offices throughout the Gulf Statesand the 
Middle East. 

And more people to help you. 

People like All Murtaraln Bahrain, Hasaan AIMullain 
Doha, George'Hawatn Dubai, Maslialla Moh'd In Abu Dhabi, 
AH KhaJlq Ibrahim In Muscat, WaficTamlm in Dhahran and 
Abdulla Ain wi In Kuwait — top Bight airline professionals, each 
backed by a team of highly trained and experienced staff. 

You can count on them tohetp sort out the busiest 
schedule for you. ’ 

Whether It's dying lo one or more of (ho 10 centres we 
penre In theCulf, or on to one of the 16 designations we serve 
Internationally, • 

Gulf Air. 

: Probably the best business connections in the Middle East. 

And remember, as well as flying Gulf, you can slay Gulf. 

At our luxurious hotels in Bahrain, Dona and Muscat. 

For more Information contact your travel agent or Gulf Air. 
Amman Tel. 67(048(665311 


ABUOHAW MMAN ASSN! BAUBMN BANGKOK BUM BOMBAY CABO COLOMSO DtIHI. OHMSAN DOHA DUSAl I 
JBXMH KARACHI KUWAIT IAPHACA IQHDON A MUSCAT PASS RttpSMAMAH SALALAH m 


GIIUF AIR 

.Spread your wings 


.mi,, -im 








economy 


IcOMMENTARYJ 32m for roads during ’84 


Oil find: 

benefits 

against 

losses 


THE STIR that .has been 
raised by reports of a commer- 
cially exploitable oil find la 
eastern Jordan Is testimony to 
the power that * black gold* 
bolds over our hearts and 
minds. The mere Idea of Its 
availability has sparked end- 
less speculation Id the press 
and elsewhere, and was Im- 
portant enough that the prime 
minister's speech on the sub- 
ject received prominent front- 
age coverage the next day. 


fact that we have known for 
many years tbat there is pe- 
troleum under the Jordanian 
desert sands, and that drillers 
have been working In the Az- 
raq area since the earliest 
days of the kingdom. 


Explorations are still far 
from showing that Jordan’s 
oil Is abundant enough, or 
easily enough retrieved, to 
take the place of Imported 
crude, After all, If it costs 
more to pump Jordanian oil to 
tbe surface and get It refined 
than to bay It from Saudi Ara- 
bia, then there is . do 
particular advant- 

age to Its use — for 
the time being, at 
least. In obtaining favour- 
able reports on Its quality and 
ref I nubility wc have come one 
step closer to knowing that 
Jordan's oil may be a bo- 
nanza. But what comes next? 


If further Investigation does 
prove tbat Jordan is a good 


candidate to Join the exclusive 
club of Arab oil' producers, 
then there are great pitfalls 
ahead. Saudi Arabia and 
other petroleum countries on 
the Arabian Gnlf learned, 
during their early years of 
economic and political 
growth, that it can be a mis- 
take to give too much sway to 
foreign companies In the 
search for exploitation of 
one’s resources. 



Those firms, In particular 
the American ones, in the 
early days often obtained 


concessions at Incredibly low 
prices, Considering the bene- 
fits they reaped later. While 


they pumped more and more 
Arab olf,. and ' wlille - up 


through the end of the 1960s 


the price they paid for It ac- 
tually decreased In real terms, 
the Arabs got the dhort end of 
the Hick. It wap only after a 


painful ‘fe- adjustment, that 
the Americans accepted the 


fact that (hey could not go on 
dictating prices. And still. 


by keeping the responsibilities 
and privileges of foreigner* 
who ; help. It In Its lnvestlga- 


' who ; help. It In Its lnvestlga- 
\\ tlon* well-defined, ■ But- 


; become a noli -exporting coun- 
try, then by definition that 
; will put M. at the mercy of the 
'market forces outside. -We sJjh 
oh Id - not ' | place too ~ ihdeb 
'dependence ! on what inch a 
windfall might bring us, if dr . 
! short-term gains may lead to 
long-' term 1 losses. ; ■ • 


Highway network 
due to finish in 1 9 8 6 


By Ha md an Al-Haj 

Star Starf Writer 

AMMAN — Jordan’s national 
highway system will take shape 
by 1 98o. says Minister of Public 
Works Awni Al-Masri. It is in 
that year that the ministry hopes 
to complete wide-ranging work 
that is now in progress, both to 
improve major roads and to 
develop secondary and village 
roads throughout the country. 


To that end, Mr. Masri said in 
an interview with The Star, the 
ministry plans to spend around 
JD 32 million during 1984 — 
half of it from treasury funds 
and half from international deve- 
lopment loans. He denied a local 
press report that this year’s pro- 
jects would complete the national 
highway system plan. 

The budgeted funds cover the 
completion of road building pro- 
jects that have already been sta- 
rted, as well as the initiation of 
some new ones. Among the first 
of the new projects will be the 
section of the desert highway 
from Ma‘an to Suwaqa — a JD 
1 8 million contract to be comple- 
ted in about 18 months — the 
Zarqa bypass, and the road from 
Zarqa to Mafraq and the Syrian 


Another new project is the 
Zarqa-Sukhna-Jerash road, 
which is a two-year, JD7 million 
undertaking. Another JD 5 mill- 
ion will be spent during 1984 on 
various village and secondary 
roads which will be built and im- 

§ roved throughout the year, 
ome of the new ones in this 
category include a road to serve 
the new phosphate mines at Shi- 
diya in the far south, and a road 
linking the South Cement Com- 
pany plant at Rashadiya with the 
desert highway. 


Dual carriageway network 


The road from Amman to 
Na’our and beyond to the Dead 
Sea will be improved as a four- 
lane higway. This part of an 
overall network linking Jerash. 
Amman, Na’our, the Dead Sea 
and irbid with highways; the 
plan’s designs will be finalised in 
1984. Another new road aod by- 
pass, linking Aqaba with the 
south coast, will be completed in 
two years at the cost of JD 12 
million. 


border: a three-year project that 
will cost about JD 16 million. 
Tenders have already been rece- 
ived for these roads, which are 
to be four- lane dual carriage- 
ways with limited- access ex- 
changes. 


However, besides road con- 
struction, extensive design and 
study work is under considera- 
tion for the improvement of the 
remaining highway network. 
Projects that are expected to ar- 
ise out of thiB process Include 
the upgrading of the Ma’an- 
Aqaba route as a four- lane high- 


Continued on ’page ^ 


JVA prepares to issue 

V 

water network tenders 


By Star Staff Writer 


AMMAN — More than 60 com- 
panies have applied to be prequa- 
lified for tendering In the Jordan 


Valley Authority s (J V A’ s) bulk 
water distribution scheme for 


tion of water throughout most of 
the system will be by gravity 
from the terminal reservoir, 
which Is at the relatively high al- 
titude of 1,032 metres. 


Amman and the surrounding re- 
gion. Tenders will be invited 
soon and the JVA hopes to com- 


plete the project by early 1985, 
says Dr. Mohammad Bani Hani, 
the JVA official la charge of the 
project. 


The new contracts arise out of 


a large project already under 
way. In which the JVA is build- 


the benefits that oil brings to 
the countries in which:. It is 
found depend largely onwbat 
other countries or companies 
will allow* 

, Jordan' has., managed to 
avoid > some of . those dangers 
by keeping (he responsibilities 


ing a pipeline from the East Ghor 
Canal; at Delr AllaTh the Jordan 
Valley to a 246,000-cubic- 
metre ■ terminal reservoir outside 
Amman, between Suweifeh and 
Wadi Seer. This project. Which 
includes several pumping sta- 
tions and treatment plants, will 
lift 4 5 million cubic metres of 
water a year fo supply towns and 
villages between the Wadi Walla: 
and the Zarqa River ' — including 
Arabian, Zarqa, Salt and Ma- 
daba. This main pipeline is sch- : 
eduled for .completion at' the 
beginning of 1,985. 


. ; The- J V A’ a designs call for • In- 
stallation. or a mains network 

■ linking the tdyvns 'in. the; project, 

. add forming a loop ardimd Am- 
i man' Ninety- three kilometres of 

pipe will be ubed, with diameters 
‘ ranging fipm 4GO‘-l,QOO ;inm: 
mostly dubtlje Iron and' steel 
MjpetyiTwo pumping. Stations and 
fo^r concrete .‘ reservoirs will.be 
: ‘ bp lit* The ; pupiphouses, atAbu 
. Nuseir andZay.i will have capaci- 
.: tips pf 200 litfcp/seCond apd 10' 
litres /second ‘and power requir-! 
edicts of 3 35 kilowatts and 3 Q 1 
kilowatts ; respectively. i.fae. xes* : . 
e^O^rs WiJl be in Saltj .Fiihet*/;' 

■ MnJh&s ; (J.flQQvOMbie :■ xheirt*; 
each) ,! 1 ^iadabfc and Abu.Nuaelfr 

: ( 4 , 000 ■ otf .nv. each' pisirtpy-,; 





Settling accounts 


By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 


THE SHARP fluctuations in handling and prices during this 
week were not the result or supply and demand ns much as a 
reflection of settlements of Inst ycaris accounts. The large 
decrease in share prices wus due to the deduction of J! 
vidends from the market value of shures. On this basis, what 
happened in Ihc market was natural. The net increase in 
share prices that happened on 21 December 1983 has been 
swallowed by the decrease that happened earlier. 


; About 1.45 million shares were handled during this week, 
at a market value of JD 3.35 million divided among 2,500 
contracts: an increase of 36.2 per cent compared to Iasi 
week. The daily handling average came to JD 670,000, with 
a deviation of 93.2 per cent around this average, (18.6 per 
cent of the total value of market business). This huge devia- 
tion figure does not represent actual disturbance in the mar. 
ket. Again, it represents settlements from last year. 


Banks 


The banks sector had 65.9 por cent of the market's total 
handling, a decrease of 7.6 points compared to last week. 
Within this sector five out of 1 6 banks had 84.2 per cent of 
the sector's business or 55.6 per cent of the market total. 
National Bank of Jordan had 57.2/37.7 per cent; Bank or 
Jordan 10.8/7.1 per cent; Jordan Securities Corporation 
7. 8/ 1.6 per cent; Islamic Bank 4. 5/3.0 per cent, and 
Jordan-Guif Bank 3 . 9 / 2. 6 per cent. 


Industry 


Industrial shares accounted for 21.6 per cent of the mar- 
ket’s business, an increase of 4.3 points compared to Iasi 
week. Within this sector five out of 33 companies had 51.9 


per cent of the sector or 11.2 per cent of total. Jordan Pe- 
troleum Refineries had 20.3/4.4 per cent; Arab Phar- 


maceutical Manufacturing U.5/2.5 per cent; National Steel 
Manufacturing 7.6/ 1.6 per cent; Jordun Phosphate Mines 
6. 8 /l. 5 per cent, and Dar Al-Dawu for Development and 
Investment 5.7/ 1.2 per cent. 


Services 


The services sector had 7. I per cent or total; a slight in- 
crease of 0.6 points. Two out of nine services companies 
60. 1 per cent of sector or 4. 2 per cent of total: Arab Invest- 
ment and International Trade with 37/2.6 per cent, and Jor- 
dan Electric Power Company with 23. 1 / 1.6 per cent. 


Insurance 


The insurance sector had 5.4 per cent of the market, ai 
increase of 2.7 points. Two out of 12 companies hud 55.5 
per cent of sector or 3 per cent of total: Jordan- French Insu 
ranee with 33.8/1.8 per com and Jordan Insurnna 
Company with 22. 1 / 1 . 2 per com. 


Asked why the JVA was hand- 
ling a distribution scheme and 
not the Amman Water and Sew- 
erage Authority (AWSA) or the 
Water Supply Corporation 
(WSC), Dr. Bani Hani pointed 
out that the different authorities 
are co-ordinating their work. 
JVA s responsibility is solely for 
the bulk provision of water to ’ 
towns — for instance, the new 
Abu Nuseir housing estate where 
no other provision has- been 
ma *J - while Wgc or AWSA 
will take charge of distribution 
to individual clients. WSC will 
also extend a pipeline from the 
Abu Nuseir reservoir about 40 
kilometres to a number of vill- 
ages further north. 

start analysing the 

^S 1 ? l ^ 0n i j ■ d °cumerits 
soon , he said^ and then will 
move on to the tendering stale 

^ ^ oca l contractors 
vmuW be eligible for' the 
eryoir construction jobs only 
while the other wprk would bo to 
foreigners. Design work i n 8 °h» 
scheme has. been done by the tw 
fte ^ Consulting en. 
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The shares of 70 companies were hundled, this week. 
Price, declines greatly outnumbered advances, 47-11. Pro 
Ba *j? ers included Holyland Insurance, dosing al J! 
1.350 up from JD 1.310; and the Industrial Devclapmen 
Bank at JD 1.700 up from JD 1.670. 


Twelve companies showed no change in their share price 

The Star price index at closing time came to 317.3, a 
crease of I 1 pojnts or 2.9 per cent from lust week. In 
Oe-counter market about half a million shares w 
handled, at a market value of JD 3 77 000 


The weekly record 
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lies; showing; an increase in stock prices': 
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economy 


Questions on the World Bank 


By Chiimelzu 

If the World Bank can get away with Imposing its own 
model of economic development on Third World coun- 
tries it is because leaders are too weak or civil servants 
too Inefficient. This is the conclusion of Nigerian eco- 
nomist Dr. Kalu I Kalu after eight years in the World 
Bank. 


EIGHT YEARS with the World 
Bank taught Nigerian economist 
Dr. Kalu l Kalu to question some 
of (he beliefs surrounding the 
rote of the bank and other inter- 
national institutions involved in 
development. 

Observation of successful 
development strategies hus con- 
vinced him of (he crucial role of 
national leadership in the suc- 
cess or otherwise of a country's 
development. 

"From my experience at the 
World Bank, I think il is giving 
too much credit to them or the 
IMF to say that they foster deve- 
lopment: l do not believe that 
development can be fostered ex- 
ternally. I believe that technical 
know- how. managerial know- 
-how. or principles that have 
succeeded in other areas, can be 
adapted with financial assis- 
tance. 

"Supplying a blueprint, or 
prescribing a set of policies for 
total development, is hardly 
overdone by the World Bank. 
What it does is to describe what 
in fact is going on in a country, 
write a report, make criticisms 
and suggestions. In many coun- 
tries where the leadership is 
weak, it is easy for the World 
Bank to go beyond that and begin 
to prescribe paths of growth, 
paths of development. Bui often 
enough the leadership is loo un- 
informed. or too weak to realise 
this. 

"I think the burden ultimately 
still lies with the national leader- 
ship. If they know what they 
want, invariably they will gel it. 
But many of them don’t know 
what they want. If you know 
what you want to do, no World 
Bank staff should be in any pos- 
ition to Bay you can’t do that." 

It sounds well in theory, but 
what of the widespread belief 
tbat thfc bank and the IMF are 
agents imposing the will of 
Washington and London on 
Third World countries? There 
were, he agreed, a number of 
cases in which one could see 
"a more obvious link" between 
the policy of Washington or 
Whitehall and certain decisions 
by the bank or the IMF, but he 
stressed that such cases are 
“few and far between". They do 
not typify policy in general. 


though they have come to 
characterise the reputation of 
both institutions. 

Most of Kalu's time with the 
World Bank was spent in East 
Asia, a region which includes 
some of the Third World's out- 
standing development success 
stories. What did his observa- 
tions of countries like In i wan. 
Singapore and South Korea leach 
about the nature of (heir suc- 
cess? His reply was unequivocal. 

“Strong leadership is one of 
the things that clearly marked all 
I hose who have succeeded. 
Those societies thul appear to 
hove evolved a leadership able to 
set goals that their people could 
identify with; those countries 
that were lucky enough to get the 
leadership that inspired the ima- 
gination of the people, either by 
example or by focusing on the 
greatness of the nation, past or 
potential; those societies that 
were able to sublimate those at- 
tributes that are so divisive — 
like areas of origin, religion, be- 
liefs. These appear to have suc- 
ceeded better than those who 
were not able to mobilise their 
people." 

There were other common fac- 
tors Kalu cited. They have all 
had a longer period of formal and 
informal education and so were 
operating with a higher level or 
manpower than many Third 
World countries. “They were 
ready to take advantage of the 
withdrawal of Japan from the 
more labour-intensive industries 
such as textiles, shoes, leather, 
wood products. They were able 
to move into these areas to gen- 
erate growth and employment, 
which in turn provided resources 
to improve the villages. 

“It compelled the need to in- 
stitute rairly organized modes of 
production at all levels. These 
building blocks havo a force of 
their own, and society begins to 
believe in itself, begins to create 
a population that can produce by 
mastering its own environment. 
It then has a chance to generate 
self-sustainable growth. 

"Societies able to get that sort 
of leadership succeeded. They 
became more productive in time 
and material. In addition, these 
societies saved by being the most 
frugal. For example, Korea was 
exporting colour televisions to 


the US but you couldn't buy one 
locally for a long time." 

Kalu commented on a criticism 
commonly aimed at these coun- 
tries. “You could question the 
system of power and its relation- 
ship to the individual's freedom 
of choice, perhaps. It may not be 
cun son a n t wi t h the wes t e r n 
sense of freedom, but they found 
other objectives, and were work- 
ing toward these, in terms of 
economic organization, they 
were able to define objectives 
and try to achieve those objec- 
tives. They also had sympathis- 
ers who aided them — Japan, the 
LiS. the World Hank. European 
countries." 

In contrast. Nigeria's develop- 
ment strategy was " poorly arti- 
culated and even more poorly im- 
plemented." 

"Defining n development 
strategy requires, as a minimum 
condition, focus on a set of ob- 
jectives. We have talked about 
objectives (in Nigeria), but 
never about development strate- 
gies. The plan writers have used 
the word 'strategy', but I don’t 
think you will see it in its proper 
context in any of (he develop- 
ment plans. Strategy implies tak- 
ing account or all your resources 
and deploying them over time to 
attain given objectives. We have 
never done that." 

But isn’t it, in the end, just a 
question of time? Many Nig- 
erians, at least, are convinced 
that given lime development Is 
inevitable. How does Dr. Kalu 
see the future, given Nigeria’s 
current development planning? 
’’Time alone is not the answer. 
There is no logic that says over 
time you will improve. 


"Nigeria Is, in fact, a good 
example of where, over time, we 
have deteriorated in many areas. 
It is quite possible that we may 
never be developed. Most of Nig- 
eria's ‘development’ consists 
of whaL we have been able to 
transfer from outside, primarily 
finished products from foreign 
countries. The overhead bridges 
you see everywhere, the cars you 
see everywhere, the conspicuous 
consumption you see every- 
where, really reflect the slate of 
the outside economy. The 
domestic economy has had, at 
best, a marginal improvement. 

"It is possible, if the resour- 
ces to acquire these foreign im- 
provements run out, that we may 
remain at this level, or deterior- 
ate, as installed capital is con- 
sumed, not maintained or rein- 
forced by additional investment. 

I oannot say that in 100 years 
from now. things will be ‘ more 
developed'. We may have more 
foreign gadgets and be choking 
ourselves with them; but in 
terms of development — the im- 
provement of the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity — we may not 
have accomplished much." 

One way to change this — and 
a crucial one given the bureau- 
cratic and academic dominance 
in Nigeria’s economic planning 
— Is,' he agreed, the ‘re- 
education’ of economists, 
academics, and bureaucrats as 
well as the politicians they serve 
and the general public, whose 
expectations and demands are ail 
part of: the development process. 
The education that shaped the 
thinking of such people — as 
well as at least a "contributory 
factor" in devising development 
plans with objectives but no 
strategy for achieving them.. 
"What 'is needed is a more 
inward- directed socialisation 
process that will enable Nig- 
erians,: indeed Africans, lo mas- 
ter thejr environment with select 
tlve bUt proven scientific tools of 
modern technology. " 
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Refinery to award contract 


• THE JORDAN Petroleum Refineries Company (JPRC) will 
announce within two weeks its choice of a supplier Tor fuel oil 
and diesel fuel to the Zarqa refinery. A JPRC official laid 
The Star that about 10 bids had been received by the closing 
date on 19 December. He did not say what firms had bid, 
however. The company’s board of directors will meet during 
the coming week and a decision will be announced soon there- 
after. 


The JPRC had asked tenderers lo bid on the basis of delivery 
of 100,000 tonnes of fuel oil and/or 60,000 tonnes of diesel 
to Zarqa. Means of transport were (eft open to the bidders. 
The products arc needed lo help meet a temporary deficiency 
in supply before the refinery reaches full capacity uf 12,000 
(mines u day under the new expansion project. 

Aqaba Railway seeks axles 

• TENDER No. 18/83, Aqaba Railway Corporation: Axles 
and wheels for trucks. Details upon payment of JD 80 from 
the corporation headquarters In Mn'an. New Closing Date: 
14 February 

Deioniser for power plant 


• AUTOMATIC deioniser for water treatment at the Karak 
power station: Details upon payment of JD 10 from the Jor- 
dan Electricity Authority, main building at Seventh Circle. 
Closing Date: 4 February. 

Swimming pool works 

• MECHANICAL works at a swimming poo] la Zarqa: Details 
upon payment of JD 20 from the Royal Jordanian Armed For- 
ces headquarters. Closing Date: 10 January. 

University building and supplies 


• TENDER No. 118/83, for construction of a student dormi- 
tory, und No. 117/83, for cafeteria tableware. Details for 
JD 40 and JD 5 respectively from the university’s tenders 
secretary. Closing Dates: 23 and 9 January. 


Municipal building 


• CONSTRUCTION: One- floor municipal building In AJ- 
Qasr. Area 340 square metres. Details upon payment of JD 
10 from the municipality. Closing Date: 5 January 


Supply tenders 


• YARMOUK UNIVERSITY: Tenders for a microcomputer, 
surface grinding machine and 40 -seat bus for handicapped 
students. Three separate tenders, Details free of charge from 
the university's Irbid office or the Amman liaison office. 
Closing Date: 1 1 January 

o SAFETY SHOES and gloves: for tile Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Company. Details from the firm' s supply department, 
upon payment of JD 10. Closing Date: 1 February, 

• PIPES; SHEETS and sanitary material: Details from the 
Royal Jordanian Air . Force purchasing committee, Closing 
Date: 14 January 

• INSECTICIDE: Four tonnes, for Zarqa Municipality, De- 
tails upon payment of JD 10 from the municipality. 
Closing Date: 25 January. 


Public Works develops roads 


Continued from page 6' 

way;' and upgrading of the 
Ra/if-Wadi Araba road, the 
Suweileh-Salt- Zay- Jordan 
Valley road and the backbone 
corridor linking North and South 
Bburieh in the Jordan Valley, A 
design will also be completed for 
the remaining ;sectiqn of this 
■ road, up to the $yrl an border. 

Other design \jrork is concen- 
trating on an Outer ring road, 
around Amman < connecting 
JiiVvejdeh with the Zarqa bypass 
arid continuing to YnjouZ);, AbU- 


Nuseir- North Baq'fl; Mafraq- 
H5; Irbid- Ajloun-Deir Abu Said; 
Shtafeina-Khirbet Al-Wahad- 
neh; Irbid- North Shuneh;. 

Irbid- Jerash- Amman: comple- 

tion of the Rahab- Yarmouk Un- 
iversity road and up- 
grading of the Umm Al- 
Amad- Madaba road. In addition, 

•* 'a complete sludy and redesign 
of all existing village toads for 
the coming five-year plan, with, 
road inventory and road maps-, 
are. in process," Mr. Masri said.. 
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$30m from Bank of Jordan 

• THE WORLD Bank has approved a S3 0 million loan to finance 
energy development in Jordan. Repayable in 17 years, including a 
four-year grace period, the loan will be used to “increase electric 
power distribution in the country and'improve petroleum explora- 
tion,'' the bank said. Algeria is to receive a Si 28 million loan for 
the expansion of its telecommunications network. The five-year 
project will cost S3 1 2.4 million, with Algeria providing $184.4 
million. 

Africans seek customs accords 

• MEMBER STATES OF THE Preferential Trade Area ( PTA) — an 
economic alliance of eastern, central and southern African black 
nations — have agreed lo “easy the way for simpler and common 
customs arrangements" among themselves. At the end of a sum- 
mit of their heads or state and government, the PTA indicated 
they would achieve the objective by amending a protocol on transit 
and trade facilities. The summit also agreed to establish a common 
list of proposed tariff and non- tariff reduction for the PTA. 

Egypt increases Suez tolls 

• EGYPT HAS increased tolls charged on vessels traversing the 
Suez Canal by an average of 2 . 6 per cent. For those vessels up to 
5.000 tonnes the increase will be 6 per cent and for ships in the 
5.000-20.000-tonne category the rise will be 4 per cent. There 
will not be any increase for vessels over 20,000 tonnes. Egypt 
defends these rises by staling that despite world inflation the in- 
creases are small. 

New pepsi plant in Egypt 

• PEPSI CO INTERNATIONAL has inaugurated a bottling plant in 
the industrial zone of Port Said. The plant, to produce Pepsi- Cola 
beverages, is located on a 20, 000-square- metre site. The SI I 
million facility has a daily capacity of 30,000 cases, or 6 million 
cases a year, with gross annual revenue of Si 3 million. The plant 
employs 300 workers and is lo service the Suez Canal, Sinai, 
Damietta and the Eastern Della areas of Egypt. 

Sabic expands projects 

• SAUDI BASIC Industries Corp. (Sabic) has set up offices in 
London and Hong Kong for the purpose of marketing its plastics 
early this year. Closer to home, the Saudi state- owned holding 
company has set up two marketing subsidiaries based in Riyadh 
and a distribution network. Through the Saudi Petrochemical Co. . 
its joint venture with Shell Chemical of the US. , Sable plans to 
build two or three carriers for shipping petrochemicals. In addi- 
tion, the company has leased two storage depots in Rotterdam and 
Singapore, with plans for others. Sabic plants will be producing I 
million tons of ethylene and its derivatives, and 1 million tons of 
methanol by 1985, about two-thirds of which will be exported. 
Western companies wilt have the chance to handle at least half of 
these exports In partnership with Saudi companies throughout the 
1980s. 

New firms boycotted 

• THE ISRAEL Boycott Office in Kuwait has added Thais Gems of 
Belgium, Triumph International of West Germany, National Plast- 
ics Group of Britain and its parent company, Courtaulds Ltd. , and 
Baton's of Canada Ltd., to the boycott list. The ban oh Miles 

. Laboratories Inc. of the US and its subsidiary. Miles Pharmaceuti- 
cals,, is being upheld. 

• AUSTRIA sold $1.01 billion worth of goods and services in 
1982 to the Arab World and purchased $915 million worth of oil 
and other products Lri return, thus registering a $100 million trade 
surplus. According to the Society of Austrian- Arab Relations, the 
surplus was higher last year (1983) with Austrian Exports in the 
first: six months running into $474 million against imports of 
$32 f million, in 1975 Austrian exports to Arab states amounted 
to .$27 4 million wbJle the Value of exports was $363 million, a 
$90 million surplus for, the Arabs. 

Abu Dhabi gas reserves for 400 years 

• KftoWN GAS reserves. oftho Emirate o( Abu Dhabi are. expected 
to last another 400 years; according tq the latest studies on world 
gas reserves. The united Arab 'Emirates' natural gas reserves are 
much higher now! than estimated earlier this year, according to 
UAE' Pet role um Ministry ■ sources , who disclosed that ■ a second 

; well was' being drilled in the Hamidyah region of. the Emirate, of- 
Ajman.: Abu Phabi, with estimated, gas reserves of;oVer 6. ,3 pillion 
cubic metres, .ranjes- as the fourth largest 1 potential. producer ofgas 
la the Middle, East, after !^lger(a, Saudi Arabia and Jran. ; It poss- 
esses almost three per cent of ttye entire gas reserves of the; tyor id j- 
the studies report. ; :i ; i ■■ 

South Koreans tp . build Saudi plant 

• 'A CONTRACT worth $402,87 million fdr bulldihg a petroche- 
micai plant' in Jubail was feigned therebetween the Saudi : Arabian 
Basic industrial - Corporation, (BabicV apd a consortium of JSouth 
Korean dohipaniek. .Abdul- Aziz Ai-^mll, [jSafcdl Mfolsterbf for: 
dustry and Electric Power: . and Sablpiphairma'n, ?aid 85 .pfcncent 

i of the Capital coptairwbhia .borne by S^biP.-fndj thc' reSt by the 
: contractors; Sctidduled to, go * Onstream -ifc, early | 9 8 6 i>tha 1 plant 
will use raw materials produced ideally and its production qf phe- 
nyl chloride will Be Utilised in maqUf acfurlng. nl astio pipe* and 


Decolonising the economy 

— Part l 

Northern attitudes dominate 


middle east 

Khomeini sends Iranian boys to war front 

Ttirnp nii/r i ■ 


By Chinweizu lilion has been based, will need 

to be de- emphasised. For, desp- 
IN HIS ‘ Discourse on Colon- ite their common condition of 
lalism', Afro- Caribbean poet underdevelopment, and their ba- 
Aime Cesaire warns against sic. dependency relationship to 
solutions prepared in advance the international capitalist sys- 
by imperialism, into which i-'™’ ™iyi™!!, r ‘ d t ~ 

fen' Stuffed UoS ’ K a3" ic c “ r ‘ stics and po “ n - 
another Caribbean poet and a . ... , ._ 4 . 

co- founder with Cesaire of A preliminary classification 
the ‘negritude’ movement, rec °8mse the following 

also warned against theories 8 p ' 

which the colonisers salt to • Large nations, with diverse re- 
the taste of their needs, sources, which could develop 

Despite such warnings - m ! mmal u hnka »f. s to ° ll ? er 

which are perhaps nowhere economies such as China and in- 

more pertinent than in eco- 
nomic matters — theories • Medium-sized and small states 
derived from northern exper- which are optimising their ad- 
junct, and solutions caterinn vantages and becoming specia- 
J® 1 ““ iu* „ iised units within the inler- 
to northern interests have na tional capitalist and socialist 
been allowed to decide the systems. These include the Opec 
economic fortunes of the nations, and such newly indus- 
Third World. trialising countries l NICs) ns 

In (he current search Tor a ™*“- Sin 8 0 P ore ond lhc lw ° 
New International Economic Or- eas ’ 

der neo-Keynesian doctrines and • Least developed countries 
neo-Marxist theories of depen- (LDCs), which lack most of the 
dency dominate the approaches, endowments necessary for eco- 
They have narrowed the range of nomic viability, and constitute 
the search to the terms and the basket cases which have been 
amounts of foreign aid, foreign referred to as a Fourth World; 

• The other nations which, 
though not as advantaged as the 

emnnmir ^111° wMrh ^Cs ° f tlie 0peC s,ales - ar ® no * 

h h as desperate as the LDCs. With a 
these might be deployed. blt J , uck and asllUc man . 

Before this, the search for agement, some could imitate the 
aims and means for national NICs or the Opec countries; ond 
development in the Third World with a bit or ill luck and misinon- 
had degenerated into a confron- agement others would follow the 
tatlon (between neo-classical LDCs into the Fourth World, 
economists and Marxists) about ni1 _ h 

'X fre capffi k ,m V v are iJevuibkiSThi 

socfal reform v revolution’ develo P mont « ,ms and strategics 
growth v TvetopmeTS: JK" J hird World 
northern schools of thought have |£ davcl ?pmoni stu- 

cbnsistently set the framework r™ c,£, r °ri ldC 

within which Third World eco- angles for specific countries, 
nomic policies have been de- various other changes in cco- 
vised. nomic thinking would be necess- 

ary. 

The secretary of the Economic . 

Commission for Africa, Adebayo f ! rst \ we w ould have to shunt 
Adedeji, noted: “The very aside the tired issues, incffcc- 

strategies of • development the tua J assumptions, jaded themes 
African governments have been f ad unproductive habits of 
pursuing since independence thou 8ht which have been taken 
have come from outside, derived ° ver from intra- northern de- 
as they were from theories of 138188 • For instance, the ideologi- 
economic development that were f al debate between free mar- 
developed during the colonial £ eteers and state planners would 
and neo- colonial periods to ra- “ ave to ** transformed into the 
tionallsei the colonial pattern of Practical question of what, in a 
production in Africa. Not unex- 8iven culture and economy, 
pectedly, these foreign theories WDU,d test left to the market 
of development and economic to re 8ulate, and what best plan- 
growth reinforce the economic - ned b Y bureaucrats. Similarly, 
dependence of Africa." ’ the tired issue of economics ver- 

Thu,, behind' Africa's railure to , b^S l M5°SS n li W ? uld have 
at development lies a poverty of useful fa [ more 

economic thi nkin g creatpH^ oi u se * u | view that economies are 

s§3- jiSAhartt 

North- and as In Africa, so in c •. 
the other parts of the so-caUed : ^cOnd, we would have to be 
, developing world. , constantly on the alert for false 

The Third 'World obviously RSlSf 08 * , p ® ddIe f l 10 U8b y nor- 
needs to - develop its Own tradl^l • 8?™- Interests. • Theories, 

?? <3n0mi P thought, based 
: 9.2? : ita ' phiioso- 


, i-__ _ - — luooncs, 

frames or reference, and even 
detailed recommendations like 


IL k * « — JlJkC 

°F tadhnoiogy transfers. 


development processes and 
strategics. For instance, the *. 
termination of a national leader- 
ship, and its ability to mania- 
late its internal and external eg 
vironment, could make all the 
difference between successful 
development and failure. 


orders of the Iranian authorities. A Cmnltarlan orSatSf « ? e 

taken It upon Itself to stop this practic™^ RecenMv iG air PpS! - ADah,la J has 
Carrie Nelle Thompson Interviewed the lain of ^SLftSta ■ ^wo G m?rw^ ft °r e re i? P ° ,ldC J!! t 
the pseudonym “Iraodohtc“ meaning ‘ ‘ daugMMoflran* k J , °'y n ^ y 

conditions of the boys In Iran and those captured In Iraq. * * P ° kC * b ° Ut the 


country's endowments, aimsm 
opportunities. In this quest, ii 
would be invaluable to build upu 
groundwork already done by sudi 
theorists and pioneers of self- 
reliance as Gandhi, Mao ui 
Nyerere. An existing point of de- 
parture should make it easier to 
develop an alternative tradition 

Despite the increasing fr* 
quuncy with which Third Wort 
leaders and economists now it 
vokc self-reliance, it remainsi 
slogan from the wings of tbt 
arena. Economic thoughts at' 
policies continue to be forma 
latcd under (he hegemony of oo 
them theories and ground ruin 
This is partly because of the git 
Ixilist and internationalist bias;! 
the theories (a bias now incil 
ealed in most of the Third Wmt 
elites) , and partly becag 
self-reliance, though a catch 
slogan, has yet to be made lobi 
theory from which economic p> 
licics are readily derived. Boh 
theory of self-reliant develop 
nient is urgently needed. 

If the negotiations for a Nfi 
International Economic Orfr 
should Tiiil to produce develop 
menl in the Third World, wb 
then? If the international cij* 
(nlist system should disinlegrrt. 
or contract and abandon all Ik 
countries it luis no further w 
for, what would the discard 
nations do? 

I a: ft to their own devices.* 
carded countries would hBrtj* 
choice but to embark uponsw 
reliant development if “J 
wanted any development at“ 
They would then have to 
fine their problems of de«kf 
merit, not in terms of global 4J' 
terns or iworldi market relaliw 
but in local and regional w® 
Self-help themes like Ganjfo' 
concept of ‘ swadeshi' and 
stress on 'tzu li kong 
would then become inescapfit* 

In preparing for that tin*-! 
theory of economic self-reiw^ 
must raise and answer some’®/ 


FOR REASONS of personal safety Iran- 
dohte cannot reveal her true name. She 
has many family members still living in 
Iran, including her mother, father, sis- 
ters and brothers. Nor will she reveal the 
school at which she studied from the age 
of 1 5 in the US — or even the subject — 
Fourth, we must look for freji for she rcels either could lead to the reve- 
concepls or development, aniy, lation of her identity. But she studied in a 
for strategies for iniplemcDliq^ rie,d that gave her the necessary back- 
theni in the context of a gives 8 round to wor k with children, and her 

specific interest became children or her 

own country. 

Returning to Iran after her schooling, 
she fled her homeland after what she 
terms “the so-called revolution" and 
spent time in London, Paris, and now 
Geneva. Last year she was contacted by 
' ‘a group of concerned Iraqi women" and 
told of the imprisonment of young Iranian 
boys, ages 13-18. who had been either 
induced, kidnapped, sold or given by reli- 
giously fanatical parents to be used in the 
Iranian army. “At first I simply could not 
believe it was really happening, but I went 
to Iraq in January ( 1983) and saw for 
myself and talked with these young boys. 

It breaks my heart" 

Irandohle has just returned Trom her 
second visit to the same camp, and this is 
her story. Last January she saw 200 chil- 
dren. In December she counted 420. She 
has talked personally, in-depth lo 40. and 
they speak basically of the same exper-' 


tences, with sad variations. She found 
them to be from the lower socio-economic 
strata or Iranian society and in many 
cases they were orphans. These were the 
ones who spoke of being kidnapped. 

Irandohle patiently explains that 
Khomeini ( ‘ ‘ not a disciple of a God but a 
disciple of the devil") has decreed that at 
age I 3 a child in Iran no longer has to 
1° the wishes of parents, so the 
child is Tree to choose to "volunteer" for 
Jhe army. She (ells of interviewing an 
Iranian man who had been captured and 
who told of his peculiar role in the recru- 
itment of these volunteers. 

Imam Zaman is the 1 2th Imam and in 
our Shi ‘ite Muslim religion, the 1 2lh 
Imam will come back to save the world. 
This prisoner like many other men, ac- 
cording to him and confirmed by some of 
the boys I interviewed — - dressed up in a 
green costume and rode a white horse 
(the general conception of Imam Zaman) 
and went from school to school telling the 
children they should give their lives and 
become martyrs for [ran by joining the 
army. all cases, whether recruited by 

Imam Zaman" or not, the boys were 
told that at the moment Lhey sacrificed 
their lives by detecting a mine ( destroying 
it and themselves at the same lime) Imam 
Zaman would appear before them. 

The Imam impersonator Irandohle 
interviewed told of his own shame at hav- 


Jackson secures release of 
captured American pilot 


menl in the Third World, wb DAMASCUS (AP) — The United States 
then? II the inter national cij* airman who has captured a month ago af- 
tnlist system should disinlegr* ter his plane was shot down during a bom- 
or contract and ubandon all I* bing raid on Syrian position in Lebanon 
countries it Juts no further w was freed Tuesday by his Syrian captors 
for, what would the discar® after the Reverend Jesse Jackson made a 
nations do? moral appeal for his release. 

I jts 1*1 lo their own devices.* 

carded countries would hart J The Rev. Jackson, a,civil rights activist 

choice but to embark upon sw and candidate for the US presidential 
reliant development if l* nomination, had met with Syrian Pre- 
wanted any development aid sident Hafez Assad on Monday to make a 
They would then have to te*, moral appeal for the release of the Amerl- 
fine their problems of deveHf: can filer. “We are delighted to announce 
ment, not in terms of global that our prayers have been answered," 
terns or iworldi market relation Jackson told reporters, 
but in local and regionally: Xhe Syrian foreign Ministry isgued 0 

Self-help themes like Gan statement saying it was releasing Good- 
conccpt of ‘swadeshi and W». man as a step to facUitate the withdrawal 
stress on tzu Ii kon& 0 f American troops from Lebanon, 
would then become jnescapw* . 

» . r <;me i The “ v - Jackson called the agreement 

In preparing for that ' to release the airman a giant step toward 

theory of economic sell-w» peace. He said it was built upon President 

must raise and answer sow*® (Hafez) Assad's willingness to put Lt. 
questions. For instance: . ' Goodman's predicament in the humanita- 
are the systemic con<,l ,^J t l rian category. 

rarhaps* 0 *somc Cl mfnfnwffl ^ a In Wash . ington ’ Mr - Marlin Fitzwater, 

without 'which an econofflif^ :> J*®P ul y Whlte House press secretary, said: 

Snnol ctevelooTn ^ Our ofUy statement would be that (US) 

wav Are there ecological. president Reagan is certainly pleased by 

sS5i43 the an 2 ouno8 ““nt or Lt. Goodman's rel- 

dhio« ^EEh must * eaSe ‘ ** yond I* 1 *' we ’ 11 h ave to wait for 
dttions which roust more details. " 

What structures a re A 

for we a vi rig the requisite - A statement issued by the Syrian gov- 

ments into a self-reliant sp . ernmenl said in part: ‘ • Answering the hu- 
What kinds of leadership ^ ; man appeal by the Reverend Jesse Jackson 
most conducive to 8C ,. f iV to , sldent Hafez Assad during their 
development? What ‘J. . meeting Monday, and also to the demands 
ouire to initiate a SelEtf. 1 ^ of the US government to release the Am- 


■tp« wnat Kinds oi uy me iveverena jessi 

iven mosl conducive to selH^ 1 to President Hafez Assad dur, 

like development? What meeting Monday, and also to the 

ers quire to initiate a self'^J 0‘. the US government to release 


electric: cables - 


fog econonlic : phllosonhera ■ ' 2®fi ddas northern recommen- 

wiil ; ml)je ThW^S ? ***** 
• : fences and, supply theories which “ routlne matter. ... 

i' . m*. vwe wquid need .to 

•■piomic problepiSr,;! ' U 

-m ’f other ■ thin®, this ' >28 -2^?* ll »Ithl«itwi- 

■ develojSment will require^ detaiTed ' i We would need, to 

Jfody^of„wKatever bpdy bf Thlt5'^ JnmA V hI not and why 

Wprld economic ' thought SW *^ vo succeeded at develop- 


.atLgj. 

^!^ dat ^ ve Jjp- complications of the si-, 

sd. And^tSe 5 ^- ’ .iinue .|tt> Bouiider^-h^^^^hon lit Ldb^nonl arid in the entire 

, w*thbroUghiy. ,, ^ie . '■ ■ « ' v V- ' - ^ -:.X !■'; 'v 

pr: ;| ;: 9 : ;; |Vj ' < • 


Rev. Jesse Jackson: A moral appeal 

Goodman, whose father is a retired US 
air force lieutenant colonel, is the first 
American serviceman taken prisoner in 
combat since the Vietnam war. In New 
York City, Goodman's mother, Marilyn 
Goodman, was awakened by a reporter's 
telephone call Tuesday morning with news 
of her son release. “I think it's fantas- 
tic," she said. “Oh God, it's unbeliev- 
able.” 

Appearing at a news conference later in 
Damascus US ambassador to Syria Robert 
Paganelli refused to answer directly ques- 
tions about whether Goodman would have 
been released without the Rev. Jacksons 
intervention. "We were all working for 
the same thing," be said. Asked the same 
question, Goodman answered! "I don't 
know. I'm sure it helped. Reverend Jack- 
son has a great deal of respect in this part 
of the world." 

Asked about the political effect of win- 
ning Goodman's; release the Rev- Jackson 
said, ' ‘ 1 have not stopped to calculate the 
political effect. Every moral act has poli- 
tical cqnsequences. There was risk In this 
mission and there will be reward for the 
people who displayed courage add intell- 
igence." • 


masasBssamm 



Ayatollah Khomeini: Children at war 

ing been a part of this deccption- 
lurned- death and said he had done it both 
Tor money and out of fear of not obeying 
his orders. (His pay was 8,000 tomans 
about $9 20.00 per month, a high sum in 
relative terms, for a soldier.) 

Orphan boys who were kidnapped told 
of being promised guns but of being given 
"slicks or rocks" and instructed lo “stop 
oncoming tanks" by hurling the sticks, 
rocks and then their bodies at the tanks — 
if they had survived the mined fields. 
They were then tied together so (hat they 
might not break and run. Several a,so ex- 
plained how on several occasions they had 
thrown away their “weapons" and drop- 
ped to the ground rather than hurl them- 
selves at the tanks, only to be fired upon 
by one of the two Iranian soldiers who 
herded every 100 boys to the front lines. 
This was confirmed by the acting "imam 
Zaman" 

The boys in the prison camp are still 
wearing their “Uniform shirts" which 
display two prominent identifications. 
Some are denoted by one: ‘ ' Martyr < boy's 


name}' coming from group martyr 
(group's name) coming from city martyr 
(city s name)"; The second identification 
.s reserved for orphans. It reads "ba- 
sidge" meaning “mobilization of disin- 
heritance . Irandohle finds this particu- 
larly sad and dehumanizing. In addition to 
the identifying tee shirts, each of the boys 
wears a key around his neck. This key is 
to open the gateway into heaven and sig- 
nifies the wearer is “privileged lo enter 
paradise. ' ' 

When talking with the boys, Irandohle 
was frustrated lo learn that they willingly 
accepted the idea of the poor being the 
defenders of Tran. They told me, "religi- 
ous people (the clergy) are rich people. 
They should not have to defend the coun- 
try. 1 ’ 

When questioned about the mentality of 
a people who can allow its children to be 
exploited in this manner. Irandohle ex- 
plains that Khomeini has "brainwashed 
Iranians for about four years". She notes 
he has required everyone to cry once a 
day, forbidden the playing or singing of 
any songs. She is quick to note that of 
course many Iranians do not believe as 
Khomeini does, bul that fear is a strong 
and controlling fiicior. and that where 
their children arc concerned, "sonic par- 
ents protest, some are afraid to protest, 
some believe (children should become 
martyrs) and some even sell their chil- 
dren." 

Irandohle does not know precisely how 
many Iranian boys have been or are in lhc 
Iranian army. According to the acting 
Imam Zaman there are "200,000 volun- 
teers in the army". She deduces that 
since a young man is required to enter the 
service when he turns 18. he is no longer 
acknowledged as a volunteer. Thus she 
concludes and is afruid that these 
200,000 are all boys. Of the boys sent to 
the front, the fake Imam says 99 per cent 
are killed. She further asserts, "presen- 
tly there are 9,000,000 children under 
the age of nine in Iran. How many will be 
left when Khomeini is gone?" 

Irandohte notes that in spite of the good 
care (shelter- and food- wise) the boys are 
receiving In Iraq, they are gerting no 
schooling. 



Shamir meets Arab leaders 


fig™ T *J lme Minister Yitzhak Shamir Wednesday met with 27 Israeli 

nEt 2 .!?¥l requests f or T? ey , t0 deTe,op thelr Ullages. It was the 

first meeting with the group since Shamir took office. The chairman of the 

? on,lldt!ec . Arab Lacal Councils, Ibrahim- Nlmr Hussein was re- 
sit* him hHVC boycotted the raeelln 8> saying that the organizers did not con- 

Roadside houses to be demolished 

OCCUPIED. JERUSALEM — Israeli Defence Minister Moslic Arens said Wed- 
nesday that Israeli troops .Intend to demolish houses close to the highways 
in the De ha I she and other refugee camps, from -which he claimed Arab young- 
sters frequently stone passing traffic. Mr. Arens told the Knesset that the 
Issue of compensation to the owners of the houses was being studied. 

Resolution 242 

NEW YORK — Israel has urged France not to go ahead with Its efforts at the 
United Nations to amend Secnrlty Council Resolution 242. Israeli ambassador 
Mr. Ovadla Soffer acting on orders from Jerusalem asked for a meeting with 
French Foreign Minister Mr. Claude Cheysson. -The ambassador was sent in 
following signs that France wants to revive effort* at the United Nations to 
introduce new wording Into Resolution 242 to give expression to Palestinian 
national aspirations. When the Ihitlatlve was first launched last year, It ran 
into stiff opposition from the United States. 

Poor medical facilities for Beduins 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — The medical services available to the 54,000 
J Si !."* are fae, °w mininium standard to which every citizen 
te; entitled . This was among the findings: of an Independent surrey conducted 
by the Israeli Director of Polyclinic Health Services Dr. Dor Kelvin. ’Hie report 

Jrrcis&r?" B ' du,n 







midd i e east 

Sudan: Hand chopping sentence for thieves criticised 


KHARTOUM — A man go( drunk and, for 
(lie first lime In his life, stole a car. As a 
result, lie, along with another car- thief, 
became the first people in Sudan to have 
their right hands amputated under the neiv 
legal code. 


The event has caused mixed reaction In 
a capital plagued by a rising crime rate 
but where crime is usually non- violent. 
Though supporters of such punishments 
usually cite deterrence as the main sup- 
porting argument, many believe that crime 
— and burglary is the main fear In most 
minds — will now also become more vio- 
lent. Burglars who are trapped by their 
victims arc now more likely to (urn to their 
knives or ft rearms, (hey say. The man who 
risk losing a hand — and even, for major 
Ihcfts, a foot as well — has less to lose by 
attacking and escaping, as the police re- 
cord fnr catching criminals is none too 
convincing. 


and last September's ban on drinking, 
with a penalty of 40 lashes, does not seem 
to have made an appreciable difference to 
the quantity consumed. A practice that 
was discreet has simply gone under- 
ground, stretching shorl-of-cash wage- 
earners farther and farther as prices creep 
up on (he black market. 


There is therefore, considerable sympa- 
thy for a inan who was neither a hardened 
criminal nor sober at the time of his rash 
action. Tills Is reinforced by the fact that 
lengthy and frequent explanations of the 
workings of the new laws in tile media 
gave the Impression (o many people that 
an * insecure' item such as a car would not 
make the person who stole It liable for am- 
putation. 


On the moral side, many sec the punish- 
ments as going against the spirit of Islam, 
where pity and forgiveness are stressed. 
They argue that the sanction was used 
only seven times In the religion's first 700 
years. The fact that one of the convicted 
was drunk has caused even more outrage. 


Drinking Is a well-established habit of 
probably a majority of Sudanese males — 


Among educated devout Muslims, there 
Is a feeling that Islamic law- Sharia can- 
not be Imposed on a country where social 
inequalities become daily more glaring. In 
any case, Imposition Is not the right way 
of strengthening Islam, they argue. For- 
mer Prime Minister and Ansar sect- leader 
El Sadlq cl Mahdi was imprisoned, along 
with some 40 followers, for stating the 
case from a religious viewpoint. He be- 
lieves that lslamlsalion should be gradual 
and stem from the consent of the people. 
Feeling also runs strong around the fact 


Opinion poll: 


American Jews call for 


dialogue with the PLO 


A RECENT poll commissioned by Ihe 
American Jewish Committee (AJC) 
challenges some widespread assump- 
tions about political attitudes of Amer- 
ican Jews. In July and August 19 S3, 
Mr. Steven M- Cohen of Brandeis Un- 
iversity interviewed 912 Am- 
erican Jews about their altitudes to- 


without slackening their commitment 
to the state itself. 


ward Israel. 

The purpose of the poll was to deter- 
mine. whether or not American Jews 
were becoming • alienated” from Is- 
rael as a result of such recent develop- 
ments as the ” hard-line” posture of 
Lhe Begin government, the rise to pro- 
minence of Sephardic Israelis, recur- 
rent Jewish and Arab violence on the 
West Bank, the 1982 war in Lebanon, 
and highly publicized disagreements 
between American and Israeli offi- 
cials. 

Mr, Cohen's study included both a 
sample of Jewish ” leaders,” made up 
of board members or five prominent 
Jewish organizations, as well as a 
“ representative nationwide sample of 
American Jews” chosen on the basis 
of thejr distinctive Jewish names. 


The political implications of the AJC 
poll were examined in a recent Bar- 
ron's Report, which pointed out that 
candidates for public office In the Un- 
ited States often view American Jews, 
especially politically active ones, as a 
monolith ip block which is always 
‘•hawkish” on Israel. 


According to Barron's. Democratic 
presidential contender John Glenn re- 
flected this conventional assumption 
about Jewish attitudes toward Israel in 
a speech which ‘ ‘ made a blatant appeal 
lo pro- Israel hard-liners,” a move 
which cost Glenn respect among mod- 
erate Jews and gentiles alike. 


Barron's states that'AJCs poll con- 


firmed that 'stereotyping the political 
attitudes of American Jews is ' * a risky 


business” and that candidates would 
do well to avoid “conventional, cau- 
tious, no-risk approaches” to Ameri- 
can Jews. 


Not surprisingly, the results of the 
poll confirpi that support for Israel is 
extremely strong among American - 
. Jews. Eighty-six per cent of the public 
and 98 per. cent of the leaders polled 
considered themselves elthor pro- Is- 


rael or vety pro- Israel,- and 78 per cent 
'arid 9Q per cenl' respectively felt, that 
“caring about Israel was a very Im- 
portant part of being Jewish; 

Despite the firm loyalty of American.' 
Jews to Israel, however, over .48 per 
cert'L of' the public, sample and ,7.0 per, 
cent of the tedders reported themselves 
Irbubled by certain policies of, the Is- 1 ! 
rueli government and by its relation*; 


ship with the r United States. Many of 
both samples 'criticized the Begin aov- 


• both samples criticized the Begin gov-- 
cement- In particular,-, not only for its ■ 
harmful policies, '.blit, for its lack of 

‘ ■’* v tact" lit dealing with American 1 offi- ■ 

• ;olaJs. : - !■;".■ '• .! -*V ' -’V 


Another interesting result of the AJC 
poll was ttye difference it revealed be- 
tween the attitudes of the American 
Jewish “public’' and. its “leaders”. 
The latter tended to be more familiar 
With Israeli society and politics, partly 
as a result of more frequent visits to 
lhe Jewish state. In most cases, thi? 
familiarity correlated with pro- Israel 
political action. For example, over 90 
per cent pf Jewi$h leaders in the Un- 
ited Slates have donated directly to Is- 
raeli charities and the United 
Jewish Appeal, versus less than 50 per 
cent Of the public sample-, and 76 .per 
cent have given money to pro- Israel 
candidates, ,as opposed to only 30 per. 
cent of the public. . 


Oyer half of . each 'group felt; that Is-; 
.rael ' Should ■ suspend, the e*-:> 
pansiori- of, settlements. in; 1 ., the 


Parisian- of, settlements, m ine 
W es t Bank to encourage peace I lie gp t la-1 
t Jolts, and many more ( 70 per; cent : of - 
the public and ,73 per cent of (he, lead*: 

!: ars) kaid Israel should; negotiate; with; 1 

the. PLO if {( " re cog nJtcsTsraef and! re- 
volt nc as terrorism.* ’ Fifty per.' cent l.ojf. ; 
s i the public aqd 68 per cent of. the , lead:; 

era : felt that the. pptfoied of toe Begin - 1 
. government ; have V * hurt , Israel ■, In - thbj; ,i 

'. United;! States. ” >. , . ,, \ \ .. '<\J .j’\ i'i . I. 

. ' •" y \i ObViously; . American, Se ws jifeef frfefc; v 
.’to disagree with official 1 Israel tpoli^y t '| ,j 


Although only 20 per cem of the pu- 
blic, has written to a newspaper or el- 
uded official on Israel’s behalf, a full 
7;0percept oft he leaders hds done so. ; 

It is significant, that those American 
Jewfc-with a special interest In. the Is- 
raeli siate-T-through brganizational af- 
filiations and.cloSe personalties— sho- 
uld bp; the most actlve advocates of Is- 
raeli *! .interests ; in the United 
States; : But what is surprising is ithat 
while, .many leaders described 
themselves M “Very pro^lsraelf ' they 
were fn tbis pdll tilso iriuch more crjti- 


: .vfl . r - 


"At 1 j. . 









Sadlq Al-Mahdl 


President Nlmelry 


that major corruption cootinues unabated 
while petty criminals pay the price. 


A virtual news blackout was put on the 
first amputation ceremony, which was at- 
tended by 3,000 people. Several thousand 
more watted outside Khartoum Kober pri- 
son and were rewarded when the severed 
hands were paraded tor nearly liair an 
hour. Photographs were banned and 
non- Muslims, who form about a quarter of 
the population, were not allowed to wit- 
ness the amputations. A short announce- 
ment was the only mention on the televi- 
sion news. The English-language Dally 
Bulletin however carried a gruesomely de- 
tailed but unemotional Tour- page report 
which stressed that the amputations were 


done with great care and under local 
anaesthetic. This was apparently aimed K ! 
the Bulletin's readership: the elite and 
foreigners. 


The two prison officers who carried oat 
the task were quoted as saying they had 
been specially trained in Khartoum Hospi- 
tal but hospital sources denied this, sq> 
Ing that surgical amputation Is a com- 
pletely different — and much longer - 
operation than the mlnutc-Iong chopping. 
Health Ministry doctors seem mainly lobe 
disgusted by the event, which may becomt 
a regular feature as several ampuiatloi 
sentences have now been Imposed. 


(Observer News Service) 




US Marines at Beirut Airport put a howitzer in a firing poslllon 


More demand withdrawal of 
the MNF from Lebanon 


^eS2iciit A te ^•wL,*®!?i l01l - Uh 2 ur . P,lrt y desman Monday urged tb* 
kMpiSEfXcS fifiSiSZZ ^ 1 h ^ 1 r . aw,n B Iroops from the Lebanon peace- 
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Nigeria again 


THE NEWS of the military takeover In 
Nigeria may have shocked many people 
especially those In Africa. The coun- 
try's democratic experiment which was 
lauded by political observers has once 
again failed. This is the fifth time- 
Nigeria's military has intervened in 
government to “save the country from 
collapse" since Independence In 1960. 

When Nigeria returned to civilian 
rule after 13 years of military admi- 
nistration, the soldiers promised to re- 
turn to barracks for good. For a major- 
ity of Nigerians, the era of military 
rule ended and that of a permanent ci- 
vilian administration dawued on that 
historic first day of October 1979. 

What might have caused the return 
of the military once more to the Nig- 
erian political scene could he attributed 
to the country's worsening economic 
situation for the past three years. Few 
countries have experienced such a dra- 
matic reversal of fortnnes as Nigeria 
had during this period. 

CHI prod action fell from 2. 3 million 
barrels per day In 1979 to 1.3 million 
barrels In 1983. Balance of trade col- 
lapsed from a surplus of $1 1 billion in 
1980 to a deficit of $2.3 billion by 
1983, while foreign reserves plunged 
from an all time high of $12 billion In 
1980 to around $1 billion by 1983. 
Food prices took a hike, thousands of 
workers were laid off and life became 
unbearable for many Nigerians. 

But what might have broken the 
camel' s back on 3 1 December last year 
was ex- President Sheba Shagarl's 
"austerity" budget of 29 December. 
Highlights of the budget were drastic 
cuts In government spendings end Im- 
ports. Besides the budget, the govern- 
ment was also seeking an IMF loan of 
$2 billion to support Ihe economy. This 
reqncst was met with a suggestion to 
devalue the naira (Nigerian currency). 

The new military leader Major- 
General Mohammad Buhari In his first 
broadcast to the nation accused the 
ousted civilian government of being In- 
sensitive to the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, which he said were the results of 
the corruption and mismanagement by 
government officials. He said the mi- 
litary had "acted (n the name of eco- 
nomic reforms" and promised that 
"every effort would be made to Im- 
prove the Nigerian economy' ' . 

Whatever the Issues are It Is unlikely 
that the new military administration 
can work to put things right In a short 
time. There has been a lot of military 
take overs In many African countries In 
the past two decades. In all cases, the 
soldiers promised "paradise" and 
seemed to have magical solutions for 
the problems of their, nations. What 
Was seen after their first year In power 
was nothing better than what the 
ousted regimes could do, 

iPerhaps Major-General. Mohammed 
Buhari has been extra cautious not to 
have called fot a * ‘peoples’ revolu- 
tion 1 * as It happened In Ghana and Up- 
per Volta. The world Is watching with 
anxiety what will happen In Africa* s 
most populous nation and what until 31 
December 1983 used to be the world*? 
fourth largest democracy. , 

- One thing the military rulers should 
try to prevent. Is another civil war id 
Nigeria since that may doom the coud- 
try foreVer.! ' ] 
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Can the missiles ever get to Russia? 

Scientists question their operational safety 


By Andrew Wilson 

LONDON — United Slates ground- 
launched cruise missiles being deployed in 
Europe are under fire from technical ex- 
perts on two fronts. Military critics have 
cast doubt on their ability lo penetrate So- 
viet defences. Scientists and technologists 
opposed to the deployment have raised 
questions about their operational safety. 

Doubts about the missiles' penetration 
ability arise from iheir .lack of effec- 
tive electronic counter-measures 
( ECM i against hostile radar. Some 
American experts are reported as say- 
ing this gives them less than an even 
cliunce of getting through Soviet 
defences. 

The latest ECM device is an on-board 
computer programmed to confuse the tar- 
get country as to the number, position and 
direction of missiles in flight. The com- 
puter works out the frequency and direc- 
tion of the hostile radar beam, then 
causes distorted signals lo be sent back to 
the hostile receiver. 

Because the cruise missile is so small 
and flies so low. hugging the terrain, it 
was long felt to be safe from radar 
detection, but Soviet interceptor planes 
are now being fitted with airborne ra- 
dar enabling them to Took down and 
shoot down’ the slower- flying cruise. 
ECM could be fitted to cruise, even to 
those already deployed, but differences 
of technical opinion within the Penta- 
gon have reportedly held up the choice 
of design. 

Moreover, it will be at least another two 
years before the complete system of elec- 
tronic maps is available by which cruise 
missiles must find their way to their tar- 
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US Tomahawk cruise missile 

gets. The deployment of cruise in an op- 
erationally doubtful condition is seen by 
many critics as evidence that the de- 
ployment has been dictated by political ra- 
ther than military considerations. Critic- 
ism of safety aspects is based on informa- 
tion given during CJS congressional hear- 
ings. This has included complaints about 
quality control of component^ during the 
missile's development programme. 

In February 1 y83 one of the largest US 
semiconductor manufacturers was re- 
moved from the list of approved sup- 
pliers after it admitted taking short 
cuts in testing military components. 
Litton Industries, makes of the inertial 
guidance system, have reported unac- 
ceptably high numbers of integrated 
circuits (silicon chips) arriving from 
the manufacturers in a condition un- 
able to withstand moisture. 



And the niHiii contractors have been cri- 
ticised for overall quality dontrol foIU 
owing the failure of aerodynamic com- 
ponents. such as extendable stubby 
wings and air intakes. Such failures 
could cause missiles to crash close to 
the launch area. One missile was re- 
ported to have crashed on a lest flight 
in the United Stales. 

The risk of an accidental nuclear explo- 
sion from a cruise missile is considered 
remote. (The official design requirement 
is that the warhead should have less than 
a one- in- a- million chance of exploding 
during an accident.) But there is a less 
remote danger of lethal contamination re- 
sulting from an accident to the warhead, 
which is mounted next to the missile's jet 
fuel. 

I 
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Muldoon’s government faces a tough future 
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By David Garvey < 

i 

WELLINGTON (Agencies) — A rebellion 1 
within the ranks of New Zealand’s gov- 
erning National Party is creating doubts 
about the ability of the Muldoon govern- | 
ment to survive its three- year term of of- \ 
fice. , 

Various groups of dissident MPs within 1 
the party's caucus have voted with the ' 
Labour opposition against government 
bills, and one government policy measure ! 
has been voted down. The government's 

f iroblems stem from dissatisfaction with 
ts interventionist monetary and economic 
policies and its attempts lo curb trade un- 
ion powers. 

Holding a one-seat majority (without 
the vote, of the Speaker) ih the 92-mem- 
ber Parliament, the Muldoon Administra- 
tion looks increasingly shaky. Legislation 
on home lending rates survived a back- 
bench rebellion only because Mr. Muldoon 
was able to call on the support of two So- 
cial Credit MPs and two Independents. 
Having weathered that storm, he pro- 
moted legislation to eliminate compulsory 
membership of trade unions In situations 
where both employers and unions agree 
that union membership should be a condi- 
tion of employment. 

One backbencher immediately deserted 
the government ranks. Social Credit's two 
MPs voted against the government and so 
did one of the Independents. But the other 
Independent,, ex- Labour man John 
Kirk. came to the government's rescue to 
save its one- vote majority. Public galler- ■ 
ies in Wellington's parliament buildings 
were crowded with militant trade union 
supporters. They hissed Kirk when he 
entered the government lobbies to vote for . 
the measure. The same legislation that : 
ended compulsory union membership con- 
tained a clause providing for youth pay ; 
lower than existing industrial award I 
rates, but that was defeated by three J 
votes. • -•,>•' 

Labour; leader David Lange promptly 
said the government should, resign but 
Muldoon gives ho sign of accommodating 
him. He has until November This year tq 
ball an election! In spite of Wide-ranging 


controls. Muldoon. as minister of fin- 
ance. has been unable to extract the coun- 
try from its economic mess. . 

The nation or three million people is 
this year running a deficit of about $2 
billion. Us unemployment rate hovers 
about 5 to 7 per cent. Economic predic- 
tions hold out little hope of growth of 
more than 3.5 per cent a year before the 
end of the decade. Free market advocates 
in Muldoon' s party seem to have passed 
the point of accepting compromise in the 


interest of keeping the government in 
power. 

Their- position is supported by opinion 
polls which show that in the Iasi three 
months a vigorously free enterprise new 
parly started by a former National Parly 
supporter and millionaire property devo- 
loper. Bob Jones, has attracted 15 per 
cent of public support. The National Party 
still retains 4 1 per cent support, and Lab; 
our 37 per cent, but the pro- 
spect of an early election 
should not be dismissed. 


• HONG KONG — Fourteen Iranians 
who arrived here last week on their 
way to Canada on forged passports 
were not connected to any terrorist or- 
ganizations, the government reported. 
Officials said there was no evidence to 
suggest that the Iranians were on a ter- 
rorist mission as reported by some 
newspapers here. A Spokesman said 
the Iranians were detained at Hong 
Kong’s international airport last week 
when they arrived here from Karachi 
via Manila and Bangkok with forged 
French. Italian, West German and 
Austrian passports. The men had at 
first refused to co-operate with immi- 
gration officials but investigations had 
shown that they were well-educated 
young Iranians who had been hoping to 
reach Canada with intentions of per- 
suading the authorities there tq accept 
them. 

• TOKYO — Japan’s Prime Minister 
Yasohlro Nakasone has said that nu- 
clear disarmament on the political 
front and protectionism in the eco- 
nomic sphore will be two of the world* s,; 
most compelling issiies of i 1984.' 
Speaking at a news i conference here ' 
Mr. Nakasone disclosed that, he hopes: 
to tour Europe! this yeajr after attending 
the summit of lndustrlaUzed nations In 
London. . He also said be would like t o 
visit Oceania and other parts, of Asia,;., 
Including the Aflddle East, during the: 
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year. Japan, be said, must make pos- 
itive contributions toward creating an 
environment for the redaction of nu- 
clear and conventional arms. The 
nation must also take the Initiative In 
promoting free trade. 

O WARSAW Poland’s communist 
leaders have signalled a possible reduc- 
tion in unpopular price hikes, expected 
in the hew year but now said to be de- 
layed until at least February. The par- 
ly's ruling Politburo said in a commun- 
ique that the opposition of new official 
trade unions formed, (o replaced Soli- 
darity- and other banned unions would 
be taken into const derailed in a modi- 
fied concept of price rises in the new 
year. 

. • PEKING — The Chinese government 
has claimed It reduced ihe number of 
murders, rapes, robberies and other, 
crimes, in late 1983 by about 40 per- 
cent because of emergency measures 
enacted to smash a nationwide wave of 
lawlessness. "The masses feeling pf 
security has been strengthened," said 
a report In the official weekly new- 
spaper China Legal System (Zbongguo 
Faznl Bao). Special decrees announced 
last August by the government give po- 
lice more power to hunt down suspects 
and permit judges. (O order the death 
penalty for offenders who cause grave 
harm tp the public. 



world 

FA Salvador: 

Fears of an American invasion heightens 


opinion 


By Geoffrey Matthews 

SINCE THE United States Invasion of 
Grenada, Latin America has become dis- 
tinctly jittery that ‘ Operation Urgent 
Fury* was a mere dress rehearsal for Inter- 
vention on a massive scale in Central Am- 
erica. 

Such Concern Is particularly acute In 
Colombia, whose capital has for several 
months been the scene of a flurry of com- 
ings and goings by representatives of the 
Reagan Administration, the Sandlnista 
regime In Nicaragua, and both the govern- 
ment and guerrillas of El Salvador. 

The rate of such calls on President Bell- 
sarlo Betancur Cuartas, the driving force 
behind the peace Initiative of the Conta- 
dora Group (In which Colombia's partners 
arc Mexico, Venezuela and Panama) , has 
become Intense during the last four weeks. 
Conviction has greatly hardened here that 
Washington Is planning major Interven- 
tion In Central America and that (he Ini- 
tial target Is not Nicaragua, as long sup- 
posed, but El Salvador. 

One Salvadoran visitor to the Colombian 
capital ■ recently was virtually convinced, 
that intervention will *rortlO and soon. 

Mr. Mario Agulnada Carranza, a lead- 
ing member of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front, points out that 
1 1 Invading El Salvador would be much ea- 
sier (than Invading Nicaragua) for the 
United States. The government could pro- 
vide the excuse for intervention. Further- 
more, there Is a regular army which, al- 


Bangladesh: 



Salvadoran troops on patrol 

though In a state of crisis, would support 
a North American assault." 

What would be the pretext for American 
intervention? Mr. Agulnada suggests two 
equally credible scenarios. One is a coup 
led by formor Major Boherto d* Aubulsson, 
•leader Vf The ultra- right Arena Party, who 
Is widely believed to have close ties with El 
Salvador's right-wing assassination 
squads. The other would be a complete 
breakdown of. law and order as a result of 
the government' s continuing failure cither 
to check the guerrillas* military successes 
or curb the death squads’ reign of terror. 

Recent reports of the reactivation of 
tbe mutual defence pact — known as Con- 


Ershad seeks compromise 
with opposition leaders 

Political confrontation ebbs 


By Sayed Kama lud din 

DACCA IONS) — Political Confronta- 
tion in Bangladesh which appeared to 
be gelling out of control late last year, 
now seems to hove ebbed. The military 
ruler Lieutenant General Hossain Mo- 
hammad Ershad. who assumed the 
,post of president on 1 1 December has 
reporlodly reached ap understanding 
with the main opposition parties to sort 
out the political issues. 

• The military regime reimposed its 
ban on all political activities, which 
was lifted only on 14 November, nine-, 
iteen months after the proclamation of 

martial law rule, following an outbreak- 
of violence iii the capital, Dacca, on 28 
November. This development has upset 
the regime's efforts to steer a peaceful 
course to presidential and parliamelu- 
ary elections and return to- civilian, 
rule. ■ ‘ ; -• 

r The contention of the oppositipn’s!. 
five- point demand as a way of res- 
toring* democracy was the parliament-' 
ary elections should be held before. any 
othpr 1 elections > This conflicted with 
the. governments decision .to hold Pfe- 
.sidert'Lttl elections oil 24 May and par- 
liamentary elections on 25. November 
this year. 0oth sides tyere adamant — 
tbe government not taking the opposi- 
tion’s threat seriously — eventually 
leading to violence ’and an imposition 
Of curfew in Dacca on 25 November 
.and when it. spread further, in Chitta- 
gohg twoddys later. ■ ’ v V 

• •" Jt appfcardd then that; Bangladesh was 
i Uaddtng far icrt$is'. Fortunately; th4 dP- : 

position :jn . Its - cpgeifness: . to prove: the 


. Gen. Ershad 

interest and to retain their credibility 
as the supporters of Islamic Ummah 
< solidarity), .. 

The country's political movement is 
being spearheaded by the 1 5- party all- 
iance, led by the Ayrami League and 
2 -party combine led by the Bangladesh ' 
Nationalist Party (BNP) and the two . 
women leaders; Mrs. Sheikh Hasina 
Wajed. i 6. president, of the Awami 
League _( and : daughter of the assassi- 
nated President Shdikh Mujibur Rah- • 

■ man); ahd Beghm. Kha|eda Zia. 38, sen- 
lor vice-chairman of' 1 he BNP and the 
Vfidoyv, of; another 'assassinated pre- 
sidem. Ziaur Rahman, emerged as the 
prlnclphl. leaders of. the ttialnSWeam op- 
ppsilloft.. ,■ •• .. ■ ., , T. ■ ’ ; 

• .^eanwliile; president and' Ctaibf 
. Martial Uw Administrator Efahad In ‘ 

; f^boye .to^9pondtd theddihamfof the 
> opposition leaders and (o create- a con- , : I 
f&i discussions’ at 
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deca — between the armed forces* of El 
Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala have 
focused on the possibility of a US- inspired 
invasion of Nicaragua by the three. But i 
Mr. Agulnada reports that In the Inst * 
three weeks thousands of Honduran and i 
Guatemalan troops have massed along 
their respective frontiers with El Salva- 
dor. He believes they would lead an Inva- 
sion of El Salvador and would then be foll- 
owed by American troops based In Hondu- 
ras. 

Certainly Intervention In El Salvador 
must be a more attractive proposition for 
the American than Invasion of Nicaragua. 

As Eden Pastora, the Nicaraguan civil war 
hero who later broke with the Sandinlslas 

Morocco’ s 
hour - glass 

A major offensive 

By Janlcc Turner 

A MAJOR offensive by Morocco to push 
back the Polisurio Front forces hits railed, 
according to Ihc deputy- lender of 1 M li.su - 
rio. Morocco denies this. 

The seven-year war between Morocco 
and ihe Poiisario From is for control of 
the cx-Spanish colony of Western Sahara. 
Judging by similar exploits in Algcriu in 
the early sixties, Morocco’s continuing 
interest in the territory is more in the ex- 
istence of rich mineral deposits in the 
north-west, than in controlling vast ex- 
panses of desert. Morocco now occupies 
only tire north- west, known as the ’ useful 
triangle’, and has barricaded itself in with 
a defensive wall, built with American 
help, around this area. 

More than 50 countries have recognised 
the Poiisario From and the ’Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic’, and the OAU in 
June called for the fwo sides to negotiate 
directly with each other to end the war of 
attrition peacefully, - to hold a cease-fire, 
and then a referendum in the territory to 
decide the wishes or the inhabitants. 

The new moye by Morocco, according to 
Bashir Mustafa- Sayed, llie deputy 
Secretary? General of the Poiisario Front, 
is as a result of Poiisario attacks from 
their bases outside . the wall, on 
Moroccan-held towns such asSmara and 
Lemsayed within it. This activity put Mo- 
roccan troops on the defensive. 
The new.Moroccan attack on the Poiisario 
basd of Tifarlti on 27 October was ap- 
parently aimed at regaining tlie initiative 
and stopping Poiisario guerrillas from 
breaching the wall again. 

Ha ^ c , c ?. rd ^ *P Mustafa. Sayed. after two 
days lighting* Morocco withdrew back to 
Smara with Polisariq still, in control of Ti- 

^L!;^, Sp ? k ® S i Woman for th « Moroccan 
1? London acknowledged that the 
/ te ken diace, but denied that it 

had been a. major offensive. ' ! It was just 
in^ng to clear up . the 
^hq said. 'Bashjr Mufitafa-skycd 
: View.. ‘ [ They had been pi in- 

fling .this operation for two months, 
amusing: troops and equipment by the 
He telifivpd that foqr re-. 
p * !* J 000 : soldiers; had 

;J}2 JP ^WtolB on the [sihall 

• J f 1 1 i .Vhich server as'., a 
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and has since tried unsuccessful!? i. 
mount a counter- revolutionary struEth 
puts It: ‘‘In (Grenada you can get ln,!l 
out quickly. With Nicaragua you ctn 
in, hut getting mil would be quite anotkf 
mutter." ' 

United Stales Intervention In El S*ln. 
dor, Latin America's smallest and 
densely populated country (five mlUiM 
packed Into a mere 21,000 square kilo*. 
Ires), would probably not be opposed h 
the long-suffering people. While loathli 
their traditional repressive rulers, iR 
have never thrown their full support it.' 
hind the nuich-splli guerrilla opposition) 1 
the way Nicaraguans united behind ti 
Sandlnista forces In the 1979 civil mi. ? 

Another recent visitor to Bogota, Mi. 
Richard Stone, the luckless Central Am- 
erican special envoy for the Reagan Add- 
nlstratlon, remained tight-lipped ski 
President Betancur demanded to ktm 
whether the United States was loittii 
planning intervention on the Jsthui 
Stone continues to Insist that' ills joint 
■incnf supports Contadora's efforts, wblli; 
Colombia and Us partners feel that [W 
Initiatives arc only being paid lip servia 
In Washington. 

Mr. l.cnn Roldos, Vice- l*rcsldent d 
Ecuador, limy have something wbealr 
says: "At the moment the United SUte 
thinks It cun use Cnntudora to bring la- 
inal and traditional democracy to Nlcir> 
gua, while Nicaragua views Contadoni 
a guarantee against being invaded by Itr 
United States." 
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Saharan 
runs low 

; on Poiisario fails 

I hc failure or ihe attack is also liJclF 
disappoint US mtliuiv advisors, wnots 
lx?cn Iroiiiing Morixvnit troops in UCBih 
ucs of counter- insurgency the tj' 
likely way foi w.ud lor Morocco tMW^ 
i is a political offensive. Ihc uAUJ*j 
’ plan of ht.st June contained three p^s- 
direct ncgolirttioiis between MorocC9»». 
i Polisurio. a ceusefiie. mid a re ^ efC !''S 
[ While Polisurm accepts all three poi« 
Morocco accepts only iw'o 

A memorandum from the 
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government explained t he reasons iv 
negotiating w'ilh Poiisario: firstly 
OAU Kummit resolution num 
(XIX) adopted at Addis Ababa on y “ 


ges" Morocco to undertake dircc f n S) 
nations. Thus by definition. ^ 
memorundum. ’ ’ it involves no com* 
sion.” . • 

Secondly. ’ ’ imernaiional 
are conducted between soveregn 
and international organisations. - 
and nobody can oblige one or mor^ ^ 
including Morocco, to spe^ ak 
interlocutors, since it is one o'®-, 
buics of its sovereignty that is alsl v^ y.. 

Thirdly, the memorundum 

‘ ’ The referendum would be •‘ c01 " rtvaJ )cti 

He meaningless if those 

such claims. . . ” (to sovereignty. 1 

sario}... “were already accordeo ^jj. 

lus of sovereign state " were a ^ 
goWauons the only sticking 
gress cpuld possibly be made. v0 ui ; 
ond stumbling block is a conI f,° ; Vthe rfi 
precisely who should take P ar V“ all j jd , : 



Leaving 
Lebanon 
all alone 

By Ya* coub Jaber 


IT SEEMS that the United States and 
Israel share a common predicament in 
Lebanon, and each is trying to find a 
way to pull out its troops with mini- 
mum loss of face. The two sides will 
have to withdraw in the near future, 
leaving Lebanon's warring factions 
struggling for power, with the Syrians 
having the major say in deciding the 
country's future. 

The US Marines will have to be with- 
^awn from Lebanon in the next few 
months, t»kuu.« <Hnre is a growing op- 
position to their presence uil>« Inoido 
the United States. Despite public 
statements by President Reagan that 
the Marines will stay until their ** mis- 
sion" is accomplished, it is highly un- 
likely that the president can afford to 
keep them in Lebanon until the Repu- 
blican convention in Mid- July, when 
he is to seek nomination for a second 
term. From now until then. Mr. Rea- 
gan will continue to search for an ap- 
propriate approach that could allow 
him to announce the withdrawal of the 
Marines with the least embarassment 
for his administration. 

The withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from South Lebanon within the next 
few months is inevitable, and will be 
imposed by the escalation of attacks 
which are taking a daily toll among the 
invading forces. The increasing ass- 
aults on Israeli troops will lead Israel 
to the point at which it would no longer 
insist on a simultaneous withdrawal by 
Syria, but would merely seek to extri- 
cate itself from the quagmire into 
which it was dragged by its hot-headed 
and short-sighted generals. 

America will try to justify Us own 
withdrawal decision by pleading that 
the Lebanese army has been properly 
built up, and can take over the Ma- 
rines’ positions at Beirut Airport. Is- 
rael will claim that local militias which 
it has set up in the south can handle 
the "security" situation there. If this 
happens, and all signs indicate that it 
will, Israel’s invasion of Lebanon 
would reach the point of total failure, * 
and America's "help” for Lebanon 
would become a bitter experience for 
both Lebanese and Americans. 

Deployment of the Lebanese army in 
newly- vacated areas would entail 
bloody confrontation with opposing 
forces. When French troops withdrew 
from some of their positions in West 
Beirut about two weeks ago, fierce fig- 
hting erupted between the army and 
the Amal Shi* ite militia, causing heavy 
casualities amohg civilians, in the de- 1 
vastating fighting, no one achieved any 
gains on the ground. 

What I am trying to point out is the 
fact that a political settlement to the 
Lebanese crisis should precede any at- 
tempt to extend the army's control. 
Neither the Druze militia nor the Amal 
group would allow the Lebanese army 
to move into areas under their control, 
except within the framework of a re- 
conciliation agreement satisfying the 
demands of different Lebanese groups. : 

If the Lebanese government wants 
the tremendous task lying ahead of its 
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AL-RAYA, a Qalari newspaper, this week 
remarks that the terror campaign of Is- 
raeli West Bank settlers has reached its 
peak with the two explosive charges 
which went off last Friday in two mosques 
in occupied Hebron. 

"Despite what is being said about the 
intention to freeze the building of set- 
tlements in the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza for political and economic reasons, 
the Zionists' basic plan of evicting the in- 
digenous population continues lo be car- 
ried out through deportation, harassment 
and intimidation." writes Al-Raya. 

It also says that Muslim and Christian 
holy places have become daily targets for 
the Jewish fanatics, who hold no esteem 
for other religions. 

Another Qatari newspaper. Ai-Arab, 
writes that the Israeli crimes against 
houses of worship should alert the whole 
world to the dangers stemming from the 
new Zionist terror campaign, it says the 
forthcoming Islamic summit conference 
should adopt firm and practical decisions 
to deal with these sinister crimes. 

9yr«ading fir* 

On the situation in Lebanon, the Beirut 
newspaper Al-Liwa says that it has be- 
come obvious that the continuation of the 
Lebanese tragedy will endanger the whole 
area, and the dangers must be contained. 
The fire must be extinguished before it 
spreads — not only around Arab world, 
but also to other parts of Ihe world. 

Another Lebanese paper, Al-Anwar, 
warns that tbe process of partitioning Le- 
banon and the region is continu- 
ing. 

The paper criticises the Lebanese fac- 
tions for their preoccupation with war, 
saying that they are unconsciously leading 
their country to dismemberment. 

Also on Lebanon, the Kuwaiti new- 
spaper Al-Ral Al-Aam writes that the Le- 
banese problem can only be 
solved by political reconcilia- 
tion in the first place. But the 
paper remarks that the warring Lebanese 
factions are still in the same psychologi- 
cal. political and military positions. This 
means that nothing has changed in their 
motives, which have triggered the conflict 
— despite the progress towards reconci- 
liation which is said lo have been 
achieved in the Geneva conference last 
year. 

The Kuwaiti paper goes on to say that 
the Lebanese army, which is now stronger 
than ever before, cannot be used us an 
effective national force unless It is first 
armed by a political reconciliation. 

Al-Arab hails the heroic resistance 
against the Israeli occupation forces in 
South Lebanon. It says the escalating at- 
tacks on Israeli troops in the area have 
underlined the importance of armed 
struggle to liberate the Lebanese sought. 

The Gulf Times* a Qatari English- 
language newspaper, criticises the United 
States' decision to withdraw from Une- 
sco, saying that this decision reflects 
short-, sightedness. The organization is 
not a political playground, allowing one 
team to react angrily In case of loss or 
failure, it says. 

1 1 Other countries contribute' effectively 
to the finance of Unesco; but do not re- 
sort to the US' style in an attempting to 
impose their hegemony on the organiza- 
tion," the paper remarks. 

It goes on to say that the American 
decision stems from indifference to the 
will of the world community, especially 
when the question involves condemnation 
of Israel's terrorist practices, despite the 
fact that this bllna pro- Israeli position 
contradicts totally with the principles 
upon which the UN was founded. 



non. nol only by Israel but also by some posing Arab regional interests, the paper 
Arabs. concludes. 

"The deterioration of the Arab situa- Kol Ha’ii says the Arafat- Mubarak 
(ion has enabled Israel to step up its op- meeting created violent reactions that un- 
oressive and expansionist practices in the veiled the actual stands of the parties in- 
occupied ic nitary, plant new settlements volved in the Middle East tragedy. The 
and expropriate what is left of Palestinian most significant reaction was the approval 
land," Ad- Dustour remarks. of educated Palestinians from the occu- 

lt concludes by saying that the Arabs, P. ie . d Wcst Bank. "It appears that Pales- 
nevertheiess, must move to the process of “S 1 . 8 *? 5 a /.® r * a<| y for dialogue with Israel, 
extracting the necessary lessons from the which still does not want to recognize 
events of the past year and embark on a }***} j^Ms. Many Palestinians be- 
new course of action, avoiding the mis- “ eve ,J*!f t P rocess peace will conti- 
takes which led them to fall into weakness nue * the paper says. 


* Weakness and incompetence* 

On the last year’s events. Ad- Dustour 
newspaper in Amman notes that during 1 
the past 12 months, the Arab world wit- 
nessed more weakness and disintegration, 
which impeded the holding of 
togney. ,- - Xm» In due time 
the Arab summit com?.- », • ; 

— - for 1 the first time in 10 yeai*. ■ TJyJi 
inter-Arab differences hive, led to the, 
prolongation of the Iraq- 1 an war and the 
escalation of the Lebanese problem. It 
adds that the most agonising eyent was , 
the Palestinian bloodshed in North Leba-i 


Arabs. 

"The deterioration of the Arab situa- 
tion has enabled Israel to step up its op- 
pressive and expansionist practices in the 
occupied ie uitory, plant new settlements 
and expropriate what is left of Pa las Union 
land," Ad- Dustour remarks. 

It concludes by saying that the Arabs, 
nevertheless, must move to the process of 
extracting the necessary lessons from the 
events of the past year and embark on a 
new course of action, avoiding the mis- 
takes which led them to fall into weakness 
and incompetence. 

Israeli press 

in Israel, Al-Hamlshmar comments on 
the presence of Jewish schools in Arab 
Jerusalem. It says one such religious 
school, called "Brakha Abraham", has 
"a strange collection of students with po- 
lice records. Those students attract atten- 
tion because of their unusual attitude and 
special clothes. It is true that some Arabs 
provoke them, but the atmosphere of 
violence they have created recently in old 
Jerusalem has exceeded all limits. " 

Al-Hamlshmar says that during the 
"re- construction" of the Jewish quarter 
in the Old City of Jerusalem, Many Arab 
and Islamic properties were confiscated. 
One Arab applied to purchase his own 
house after It was repaired, but the su- 
preme court denied him this right. Jewish 
groups have broken into old Arab houses 
in the Muslim quarter,’ with government 
support, in an attempt to drive, out Arab 
residents. 

It is the duty of the authorities to stop 
the yeshivas and evict them from there, 
the paper says. "Arab- Jewish coexis- 
tence is .more Important than picasing cer- 
tain groups." 

On the Arafat- Mubarak meeting, Mia-- 
riv says that after Reagan has achieved 
his end by saving Arafat from Tripoli he is 
heading towards the achievement of his 
second goal: 1 * to force us to give up the 
occupied territories by hanging the Pales- 
tinian sword over our beads. 

"Under such circumstances, the Israeli 
prime . minister did well by informing the 
white House that there will never be a 
dialogue between us and the PLO," Maa- 
rlv writes. "Reagan will be annoyed to 
know that hi$ efforts to save Arafat went 
in vain; but we have no other alternative, 
so long as we. have prevented a catastro- 
phe." > . 

Haaretz adds that Israel Is "stunned" 
by Arafat's approach to Cairo. The Israeli 
defence minister, Moshe Arens, said that 
Arafat himself does not know what he is 
after. 

It is difficult to believe that Arafat’s 
trip to Cairo was a last-minute decision. 
Even so, the US Department of State de- 
scribed this approach as a positive deve- 
lopment. Reagan's plan still forms the ba-. 
sis of the US policy in the Middle East. 
Therefore US officials are satisfied with 
tbe dialogue between Arafaf and Muba- 
rak, Haaretz says. 

"The Israeli government fears the revi- 
val of Reagan's plan. If. Shamir thinks 
that h* $aiT pertufidfc fas, U§; sdmlnistrav 
tlori tq abandon tpe piafl. he has to abaiW 
don : Interpretation of the. Camp 

David accords. ' i ■ . 

If ihe Palestinian «£»?»» .&» «• 
light, Israel must abandon an, „■ e8S op *: 


The enthusiastic American response re- 
flects the American administration's de- 
sire to reach a reasonable political set- 
tlement within (he lines of the Reagan ini- 
tiative, it says. ’ ' The Reagan Administra- 
tion is waiting impatiently to see a joint 
Palestinian- Egyptian move lake place, 
and it is ready to render support (for this) 
in spite of the government of Israel." 

On Israel’s labour problems, Monitln 
says the Increasing disputes are not 
troubling the government, which is 
concentrating on solving the ’ * strike’ * by 
Agudat Israel party. The Agudat has four 
Knesset members who, in Prime Minister 
Shamir’s opinion, are more important 
than thousands of striking workers, it 
says. Those four Knesset members de- 
clared a strike by not delivering their 
votes-, and this Is a real threat to the gov- 
ernment. 

Agudat Israel has forced Shamir to stop 
all public transport on Saturdays. This is 
what he has to do (o preserve his disinte- 
grating coalition. 

Hatsofeh, on the other hand, says lab- 
our disputes and strikes are legal; "but 
have the workers asked themselves from 
where the government could secure funds 
to respond to their claims? 

"The balancing of the Israeli budget 
without sacrifices by the public is imposs- 
ible. This reality should bind ail parties, 
and he who is against it must lead us to a 
place where we can obtain dollars to re- 
spond to all demands!" 

Davar says that the payment of the con- 
troversial advance cost of living rise has 
removed some tension and prevented a to- 
tal collapse in labour relations. Now, it 
says, the Ministry of Finance must slash 
the budget. 

"The current level of inflation is ex- 
pected to reach 1 per cent per day. This 
situation will disturb everybody's balance. 
The soaring prices are In fact a deteriora- 
tion, but the mad rise In prices add fuel to 
the flro and pulls the rug from under our 
feet," 

. Under these circumstances we can ex- 
pect not only labour relations but also the 
whole social balance to be shaken, Davar 
. writes. 

Hamodla asserts that since Mr. Cohen- 
.Orgad was appointed finance minister, 
"there has appeared hope that we are 
entering a new era of painful treatment 
and recovery. 

"We do not approve of all measures 
taken by (he minister, but his general eco- 
nomic policy Is correct," the Israel) paper 
.sgys. "The main responSlbillty faUfi ori 
the prime minister, because without his 
Support, for the finance minister; there 
IwiU be no hope of; improving the eco- 
nomy." . .. 
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US must be careful 

REPORTS FROM the United States say that President Reagan is seriously 
considering the option of reducing the number of American Marines in 
Lebanon or even calling them back altogether. Observers believe that Mr 
Reagan's motives will be originating from the mounting pressures on his 
administration from both the Congress and US all ies in the _-U^^-- : PtTts~' 
incident comes shortly after franca, and Italy*? uuiTT members of the four- 
nation Multinalional-peace'keepmg force deployed in Lebanon — have de- 
cided to reduce the numbers of their men in the MNF. 

If Mr Reagan decides to make such move so as not to threaten his chances 
in the upcoming US presidential elections and to avoid a possible attack 
against his troops in Lebanon, then he will be risking the conclusion of a 
peaceful settlement of the Lebanese crisis. 

"We are not in favour of keeping the Marines in Lebanon since they have 
lost their capacity as peacekeepers and become an involved party in the 
ongoing strife. At the same time we believe that American actions in Leba- 
non should not be decided from a point where it serves only the personal 
interests of Mr Reagan and his party. The American people have to ask Mr 
Reagan why he chose to involve their boys in Lebanon's bloodbath and then 
decided to pull them out when the Lebanese problem still exists. Mr Reagan 
made the United States morally responsible for saving Lebanon and securing 
its independence when he ordered his men to land in Beirut along with those 
of America’ s allies. Their departure should not be linked with his personal 
interests only, but with the achievement of the original goal, which is to 
stop the civil war and bring about a reconciliation among Lebanon's fac- 1 
tions. 

If" the Marines were to withdraw from Lebanon today, where a political 
platform that allows for all Lebanese factions to come to the negotiation 
table and seek reconciliation has not been completed yet, then civil war and 
confusion will continue to haunt this unfortunate country and Its people. 

On the other hand, the Americans must not be foolish to allow short- 
lived solutions in Lebanon where the country is either divided among stron- 
ger factions or controlled by foreign ones. This too, will be defeating the 
purpose of America’s involvement and will damage that country's credibility 
in this area for a long time to come. 



The real issue 


Truth or half-truth? 


To the editor: ; 

I am writing to protest the publication of the article entitled "Who rules the 
USSR?" (Number 43-29 December) \ 

With all due respect to Mr. N.J. Kattan. who I am told has had n long and. 
distinguished career in international affairs. I could wish that he had been mud I 
more careful with his sources and their interpretation. On the other hand, itiii 
regrettable that The Star (which otherwise can be proud of its record of responsible ' 
journalism) chose to give such prominence and credit to his writings, which do I 
nothing to advance the cause of democracy or of Arab rights. 

Mr. Rattan’s article is full of racial slurs, Imlf-truths and outright slander*.. To : 
mention but a few, his identification of Judaism ( not Zionism, hut Judaism itielOu; 
one of his supposed "secret subversive forces '; his identification of the America 
Defence Secretary as a " racial Jew ' 'a his condemnation of the Soviet leader be caw 
"one of his grandparents was of Jewish parentage; and his statement that a Polit- 
buro member is "probably a Jow as his name indicates" smack or the worst sort 
of bigotry. Elsewhere, the sources of information used appear lobe highly dubious. I 

I have lived in the Middle East loo long not to Cuke Arab spokesmen «erfo*J 
when they talk of conspiracy and betrayal. Their people's irugic history is 


IT HAS been said many times before, and yet it still needs to be said: The 
core of the entire Middle East problem in all its ramifications is the Pales- ’ 
tine issue, and at the core of that issue is Palestine itself: the 
land, which bas now been under occupation for so long. 

This may seem to be a simplistic tautology, so let us explain why we are 
saying it and why in this manner. The Palestinian cause has become so 
embroiled arid tangled up in rivalries, clashes of loyalty and conflicting 
declarations by air the parties concerned that one might be forgiven for 
forgetting that what is at stake is one, unified cause, and for thinking that 
they were arguing about some abstraction, never to be attained. 

. .That one, unified cause that the parties concerned themselves tend to 
forget is t of course, saving the land. All the conflagrations, the Inter- Arab 
rivalries, tragic killings, border disputes — however serious they may be, 
and however strongly they may hold the attention of the worlcj — * in reality, 
when it ail coraesFaown to it are a mere sideshow to the great confrontation 
that Has . been going on ail along. 1 We all profess allegiance to the cause of 
saving Palestine and Its people, but meanwhile, as we pursue our different 
, problems, . it is Slipping .away from us. We may wake, one day sdon, and 
7f jjid that there is no more land left there for us to save: . /■ ! . . 

■ ‘ £hid i£ it lti so important to move, right now, on^ a road thatlcan take 
■us dhe-step towards that just and lasting peace we are always talking about. 

|. Ar^uithehts over- whgt’ should be the form of .ap Arab government in Pales; 
;tine,i dr 1 about, who: should lead the' Pu), or, about the legitimacy of ilahy 


;nls Ma}e.st|y King Hussein 1 : has said, .the 

> (SAnsh'in ic AHA!' iinimid in 'lie I- ai , ..-.A 1 • . . I:--, 


■ hero are notorious in history. They are nothing new: and to see an Arab lhmk« 
taking them up with such fervour is distressing, for they can never lead us aor 
closer to peace. I nsk The Star to stop the dissemination of these idcus now. 

Kirk Thoim 
AlfflMI 

I r T)j® ?f inion of Mr. Kaltan do not represent those of The Star. As to the credit^) 

JL saurc f. s and it is the responsibility of Mr Kalian to defend his ideas and ref Dt< 
J?n/L a w Satl ? n 5: The , Slar accepted to give Mr. Katun the space to express his idea 
?!?“ ilf »1* ? de dica(ed researcher and historian. You are right when you say tbsiow ■ 
spiracy h,Story Jusllf,es aad enhances the beliefs in the idea of betrayal and c«> 

The edllwj': 

Tourism: a crippled 
industry? j 

To the editor: ^ i 

We are not tourism- minded or cultured. There is a deviation from an J 

standard or performance. This deviation. has been precisely identified- locale. • « 

described in my first sentence. 

. • P? Pretending that wo arc the best in town and let us aciiBg - f 

..tourist Industry In Jordan will continue to exist as a crippled industry until sw ib ^ 
^ n T| n ° original genius reach the helm and steer the business to a SfvpiaUs 
.conclusion. Success in this most expensive and highly rewarding industry 
incessant planning, constant hard work.; and great sacrifices. . ^ 

following rifatiS?’ 1 WOu,d ,lke !o draw the attention of those concerned 1 ® 

I." £ nyklematlc, approach to problem solving and decision making, ; ^ 

of nien and women with training, foresight, vision, 
rioae"^' common 8e hse, sense of humour, andlove lo all men and malic* . 

3 ;: Reit<!>ratiop of historical aqdtaurisdC sites. 1 

. 9f p,ominent fi,ra produceni ,0 ^ ; ^ ' 

1 5* InitiAtion 6f, lecture nrnorimmM Ml • ' ' ...... i,_ 




soirctmng W ; .uv,ui5 wpi-up, ine moxorapie xiaer % h a«p q n f o rir, ^ ^ 

: thqt hhs erigdlfed .the ^ 

Iiji III M Wi f i w Mj i iw, yfy \ ■>!' '.''7 -y'^r i; 
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The strategic 
co-operation 
agreements 



Greetings to Jerusalem! 

THE MILITARY dimension, rather dimensions of the United 
Slates- Israeli co-operation agreements are so enormous, they 
need special attention. A few remarks seem to be in order 
regarding this aspect of the agreements. 

First, there is, or seems to be, a deliberate attempt by both 
parties, to downgrade it or at teast to obfuscate and to con- 
fuse the issue so that no clear and precise picture can em- 
erge. Second, the nature of the Israeli state is such that it is 
difficult, if not indeed impossible, to separate or even draw a 
line between the military and other aspects of that society. 
For instance, are the settlements military or are they a civi- 
lian affair? Or. can the heavy military aid Israel receives 
from the United States be termed strictly military when it 
touches on every aspect of that society's economic and social 
life? 

As gleaned from a variety of sources since the conclusion 
of the agreements, is the fact that the Israeli society is subsi- 
dized in its totality, and not just its military machine. Often, 
even to the detriment of the United States itself. Consider for 
instance, the fact that the US House of Representatives ap- 
proved, 1 I November 1983 (see the New York Times, p. A 
14) legislation that will allow Israel to use SSSO million in 
military credits to finance the development of the Israeli war 
plane, the Lavie, in Israel. The approval was given over the 
objections of Secretary of Defence, Caspar Weinberger, who 
said that "it is inappropriate for military credits to be used 
for building an Israeli plane that would be less effective than 
the F- 1 5 and F-16..." 

The $550 million were given to Israel to build its own milit- 
ary industry and not because the Lavie is a more efficient war 
plane which it clearly is not. Military credits also are given to 
a particular country to purchase American military equipment 
not to develop alternative weaponry. This is dearly one 
aspect of the unique relationship between the two countries, 
where the US allows military aid to be. in fact, an economic 
support even for the development of a second rate weapon. 

The military aspect, as is the case with other aspects of the 
agreements, calls for the setting-up of a joint committee lo 
meet on a bi-annual basis for the purpose of co-ordination. 
Little is known about this committee so far, though it is ex- 
pected to be convened in the beginning weeks of 1984. The 
published figure concerning the military aid for fiscal year 
1984 is $1.7 billion in military credits and $910 million in 
economic grants. On 19 December 1983 (see Ad-Dustourof 
same date) six days before Christmas, a "secret" message 
was alluded to as having been sent by Mr. Ronald Reagan to 
Mr. Shamir, informing the latter that the United States ap- 
preciates the increasing "defence requirements" and bur- 
dens of Israel, and that it will act accordingly as of fiscal for 
1986. The implication being that the US will cover the entire 
"defence" requirements of Israel, or at least the greater part 
of those requirements. 

The military dimension also includes the co-ordination of 
future military planning and the storage of strategic military 
equipment in Israel. In addition to future joint land and sea 
manoeuvres between the Israeli and American armed forces, 
the agreements include a provision for the "sharing" of mi- 
litary knowledge and technology. Both countries also agreed 
to share and to exchange intelligence information while Israel 
agreed to open its air and sea port facilities for the use of the 
United States Air Force and Navy. 

The United States agreed to provide Israel with medium 


shing missiles to strike at strategic targets. Is- 
rael on the other hand agreed to provide air 
cover for American air troop transport in the Medit- 
erranean and in the Middle East area when the need arises. 
While Israel agreed to the erection of field hospitals on its 
terrain, the United States agreed to provide Israel with con- 
cussion and cluster bombs. It should be recalled that Wash- 
ington stopped providing Israel with cluster bombs following 
Israel’s invasion of Lebanon and its use of those bombsjhere^ 

Perhaps there are other military, aspects: to these 
agreements though it would seem difficult to think up any 
more to be added. On the military level, there Is no need to 
emphasize that the military dimension goes far beyond the 


opinion 


Is science for the progress, 
welfare of mankind ? 


Part V 


AMONG LAST week's events 
which news reports made ref- 
erence to were two events 
which, although they might have 
aroused some interest, could 
have been glossed over as separ- 
ate events that had nothing in 
common lo be considered inter- 
active or at least as originating 
in the same political concocting 
pot. One event emphasized the 
fact that West Germany had al- 
ready installed the first instal- 
ment of the medium- range mis- 
siles sent to that country from 
America and that those missiles 
are now ready to be used at any 
moment. The second one talked 
about United States' pullout of 
the UNESCO, accusing this 
international forum of science, 
culture and education of corrup- 
tion, partiaiism and politiciza- 
tion or its resolutions. 

in fact, the two events could 
be considered as proceeding 
from the same determined will to 
hush down human objectivity of 
outlook and lo drive scientific 
endeavour along a line already 
drawn by that will. On the one 
hand, the installation of the new 
missiles in Western Europe 
means the escalation of the nu- 
clear weapon race against the 
better judgment of scientists who 
would like lo see science ser- 
viced for the progress and wel- 
fare of mankind rather than for 
its misleading man to the crazy 
step of committing suicide. And 
on the other hand, the American 
move to lecture men of science 
and knowledge at the Unesco 
seems to aim at intimidating 
those learned people, and of 
course others with them, to be- 
have in line with the wish of the 
great master of the world, or 
else mischief and loss be their 
fate. 

It is not the first time that the 
United States has taken measur- 
es or issued certain proclama- 
tions wherewith to weaken the 

n of the United Nations. 

toes which it used to 
drown down world- wide condem- 
nation of the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon are still fresh in mind. 
Likewise, its abstention to vote 
against the aggressive raids 
which South Africa Is launching 
these days against Angola and 
the people of Namibia in spite of 
the, otherwise, unanimous vote 


I: Memoranda ni 


of the Security Council in the op- 
posite direction only shows how 
high the abslainee holds world 
public political opinion. And si- 
milarly. the despatch of the 
multi-national forces, outside 
the domain of the United 


Bv Henry Matar 


Nations, to Lebanon just to back 
up Israeli aggression against the 
will of the majority of the Le- 
banese and of the bulk of the 
peoples of the surrounding Mid- 
dle East area, is still another 
proof of a willful determination 
to set might in judgment over 
justice and good will. 

It seems as if the message of 
Western democracy nowadays is 
intend on the democratization of 
World opinion and on the police- 
like suppression of popular will. 
Does not the very holding of the 
baton to the highest political 
bench, the Security Council, as 
well as to the choicest sympo- 
sium of world's learning, the 
Unesco, believe any claim that 
such bravado attitude is made in 
the way of standing against depo- 
liticization of the issue and the 
democratization of decision? 
Cannot it be said of such altitude 
that it is only taken, at least in 
the case of the Unesco affair, 
for the political flattery of Israel 
and for the winning over of Je- 
wish votes for the 1984 pre- 
sidential Campaign? - 

On the level of nuclear wea- 
pons, the question looks to be 
more gloomy and even more 
stark horrible? For what does the 
deployment of more developed 
and more destructive nuclear 
weapons result in except counter 
measures on the opposing side? 
Hectic preparations for the 
launching or a nuclear warfare 
are being made inside American 
universities at least. Budgets, 
otherwise allocated for the ad- 
vancement of research on huma- 
nitarian issues — medical, agri- 
cultural and Intellectual — are 
being cut down upon and 
channelled towards other resear- 
ches on nuclear warfare. What is 
really shocking is that scientists 
and professors are being intimi- 


dated or financially tempted to 
take in the bait. 

Funds that might otherwise be 
employed lo solve economic 
problems and social issues like 
unemployment and poverty are 
generously dissipated in two 
directions. One to achieve nu- 
clear superiority over the 
enemy, and another to prepare 
defence against a nuclear attack 
from outside. Billions and bill- 
ions of dollars are being spent on 
a large-scale scheme of how to 
evacuate and disperse big city 
concentrations of population in 
no time. Alongside such heated 
preparations, satellite states are 
being encouraged to possess nu- 
clear power and even to learn 
how lo use it for war purposes. 

Herein lies a double fold dan- 
ger to the whole world. For once 
nuclear superiority in favour of 
one side is established, once new 
scientific inventions, such as the 
laser beam, are successfully 
developed to reduce the 30 min- 
utes' notice of a nuclear attack 
into a particle of a second, and 
once satellite underlings are in- 
stigated to start an occasion for 
war. who can then predict or 
even conceive what devastation, 
what death toll, and certainly 
what menace to the very survival 
of mankind will then be held in 
the balance? 

What is no less frustrating is 
that nation-wide demonstrations 
against such destructive pro- 
spects are crushed or spent off 
as being groundless; that even 
the justifiable popular reaction to 
the presentation of an anti- 
nuclear- energy film, like "The 
Day After" is being treated as a 
creation of the fancy; that biolo- 
gical warfare researches banned 
by the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
are being connived at or 
concealed under the pretence 
that they are carried out cither 
for scientific purposes or under 
the cover of bacteria-culture la- 
boratory experiments, as is the 
case in South Africa. And this is 
done at a time when, according 
to the 1 980 International Deve- 
lopment Report, 84 per cent of 
the world population are facing 
the menace of real starvation. 

Isn't it high time scientists did 
something about the whole 
thing7 
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Glories of revolution 


I RECEIVED a report from our Geneva corre- 
spondent on Iran’s brutal and inhuman use of 
children in its war against Iraq, The report 
stated that the children are either forced or 
lured! to join the array as volunteers. Accord- 
ing to witnesses they are literally brainwashed 


through promises of martyrdom and paradise. 
Over 99 per cent of the children, tne report 
said,: are killed on the front lines. It added 
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Israel has beCn appointed the pplice.man of the area and bey- 
ond: The agreements when couched, as< they indeed are, in 
the context of the East- West conflict, go beyond the local 
requirements of the immediate area towards covering the 
Gulf area, tbeiEastern Mediterranean and the R?d Sea basin. 
One is bound to wonder whether Israel Is 'now more ' ‘ sec- 
ure”, and what 'i next? : * 




that the children, whose ages range between 9 
to 1 6, are forced to walk through mined areas 
so as to * ' clean’ ' it for the attacking regular 
troops. If this is not madness, what is? 

•This silly war between the two Gulf states 
has gorie beyond^ali Jogical and even Illogical 
justifications. It does not inatter-how- who : 
Tired first or who the aggressor was. What 
matters is to stop this aimless waste of human 
lives and resources. 

! It is : unbelievable blow Iran’ s strategies are . 
drawn where the lives of , innoce nt children 
are sacrificed with no mercy for the sake of 
gaining a few kilometres of Wasteland iof 
another country's’ territories. What is the. 
use? How valuable can land be when so many 
humdn lives aie butchered in. the process of 


acquiring it. What does it matter to Iranians 
if Iran was not able to crush the Iraqis or bas 
managed to get a few hectares of Iraq's lands 
when their children are killed not in tens or 
hundreds but in thousands. What future do 
the Iranian leaders offer to their people under 
the umbrella of “Islamic revolution"? And 
which revolution canJboasl before the world 
that it has destroyed its enemies or built its 
glories on the broken bones and spilled blood 
of its own children? 

Of all the frustrations and disappointments 
that the Iranian revolution produced, this on- 
going incident seems to be the ugliest. There 
is only one explanation to Iran's deranged be- 
: h aviour^a nd . th at- i s moral, material and ideo- 
logical bankruptcy. . All justifications and 
hopes in. the revival of the true spirit of Islam 
in Iran disappear' by such acts. Iran has 
drifted into a frenzy search for the unattain- 
able: and has strayed in the deserts of its own 
landscape. •. 

The leaders of Iran should know that victo- 
ries are riot scored in such manner and glories 
can be achieved only when the aim is noble 
and the method is honourable. 
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Hind Shoufani displays her best form 



Left to right: Mclss Mata Ik a, AnneFlore^-Meu.Heleite Adan^ Shfreen u r 
Melanie Ad an • ' ' ' : •••!:■ -/i-'V ■■"•'iv ■. V.. ■ . : ■ W.HaKRp 
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AMMAN'S BUDDING ballcrinsis showed I heir 

?i?nn •> i n rL nd of u lcrm rcchiil Ul Nur Nays' ten- 

tic on 23 December. 

The students belong to (he Ballet 1.2 and 3 

Sr? , lhe i aya i Xrls Cenlre 1 und then 
on n h C y SlangL hjd worktd hurd to deve- 

i^uiredTS. WinB skilK lhc > 

Stangl says she wanted m show parents 

worb rh? S, berS Jl f lhc a “ die »^ what sort of 
M en ' do in dass and the progress 
they make as they move from Ballet I to Ballet 

Each class showed a sample or the hurra and 

uRSS'^Si 1 lhe,r Bruw,n * - 

iWJftsyrSES? whi<:h : ai ™^ «*■> 

1n the last week of class Miss Stamrl tested all 

SMlpHSiS, 

hav t S e L P r^ r ^en c la i “^" ri,y “ s 1|K > 

January * e ltese! * bc d ,n again «n 7 
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The, prouid irjjjj 
Hassan on W#? 


WTai a . s Ha ya Centre Director Nabll Samilha offers his band! to Shireen Haj Bawad Shunna and Dina Aba Hamdan. with to their right Esther Nsjss, Karin Belbelian, 
jfljjj Floaty •: ,, ;• „;■ i-J'; 1 ,..- 1 • I :• and Samira Zwahlen •; 
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analysis 


Lebanon’ s Chinese puzzle 


Editor's note: Middle East scholar Helena Cobban examines the little- 
known power struggles within Lebanon* s religious communities that are very 
likely 1 to° shape the country's future. The author identifies ‘‘the explosive 
growth of Beirut** as the factor that has radically changed the nature of 
Lebanese politics by shifting the power base within the religious communi- 
ties from traditional feudal figures to younger, frequently more militant, 
figures. Particularly within the Maronite community, urbanization pro- 
duced the generation of young, hard-line cadres now In control of the Pha- 
langist militia. * * She concludes that any political settlement should seek to 
harness the energy of Maronite and Shiite suburban political activists. 


Part one 


THE BEST way lo begin to understand Le- 
banon's tortuous politics is to travel 
through its mountains. Although the Le- 
banon mountains can be toured in a single 
day, (he crazy- quill pattern of pine -clad 
ridges, steep gorges, and red- roofed vill- 
ages perched above winding roads illus- 
trates the web of rivalries and interdepen- 
dencies that underlie Ihe relations be- 
tween Lebanon's religious communities. 

Yet relations between these groups arc 
only part of the story behind efforts to 
create a viable Lebanon. The country's re- 
ligious communities are anything but 
monolithic. Within each are clashing per- 
sonal, economic, and social interests. 
And wiLhin each there is a real and conti- 
nuing contest between those determined 
to hold a pan- Lebanese society together 
and those who seek either autonomy or a 
wider, non- Lebanese Identification for 
their community. 

Forty years after Lebanon received its 
first promise of independence, its future 
still depends far more heavily on its indi- 
vidual communities than on any national 
forces. The persistent civil strife that the 
country has suffered since I97S has 
underscored the failure of modern ideolo- 
gies and institutions to change Lebanese 
loyalties. Even the most sophisticated. 
Westernized Lebanese have reverted into 
an atavistic identification with their parti- 
cular sect — a trend accelerated by the 
events of iate 1982 and early 1983. The 
''continued presence of Israeli and Syrian 
forces in Lebanon further complicates ef- 
forts to arrange a national compromise. 
But what few outside Lebanon appreciate 
is that the country's fate also depends on 
the multiple debates within each of the 
major communities between the pro- 
ponents of centripetal and centrifugal so- 
lutions. 

No formal census has been carried out 
in Lebanon since the early 1930s, but a 
demographic survey conducted by .a 
French family- planning organization in 
1977 gave the following breakdown of the 
Lebanese population: 

Lebanon’s Sects: 

Estimated Populations and Percentages 


Of the four major communities the Shi- 
*ites got the worst of the deal. The 
National Pact gave them only one post of 


tres. But the southerners have quarreled 
among themselves as well. The politics of 
the mountains truly have been as tangled 
as their topography. 

In recent decades. the explosive growth 
of Beirut has drastically altered Maronite 
politics and society. Since World War I 
the capita] has drawn increasing numbers 
of Lebanese of all sects down from the 
mountains to the poorly planned suburbs 
that soon sprawled all around it. Thus to- 
day, Maronite politics reflect both the 
interests of the mountain leaders and 
those of the semlurbanized masses in Ma- 
ronite suburbs such as Mdawar or 
Ain ai Roumani. 


Shi 1 lie Muslims 850.000-900,000 2896 

Maronite Christians 750,000-800,000 24 

Sunni Muslims 600,000 19 

Greek Orthodox 

Christians 3 

Druze Muslims 250,000 8 

Greek Catholic 

Christians * 

Armenian Christians 160,000 5 

The historical context of these figures 
Is critical. Sine? the late 1 8th century, 
the key forces ultimately responsible for 
the emergence of a distinctive Lebanese 
national entity were the two peoples of 
the Lebanon mountains, the Maronites 

■ arid the pruze. In 1920 the French re- 
drew the ftpp of Lebanon, including the 
. cities of the Coast and the agricultural 

areas to the norljh, east, and south of the. 
mountains. The pew eastern and southern 
•’ areas 1 had large Shi 1 Ite Muslim popula- 
. tions. But .the newly Lebanized cities — 

■ Beirut," -Sidotii Tripoli, and: Tyre — 
boasted large arid economically -powerful 
Sunni ^Muslim populations.. 

. MaroOltes arid Gcmayels . . 

Le barton became Independent on t he ba- j 
sis of an unwritten political formula 
known as ■. the National Pact 1 , Under the 
terms of 1 thi$ compromise the Maronites ! 
retained .the presidency of the republic 
and overall command of- the army; , the, 
post of prime minister was reserved tor : a 
Sunni in ! recognition of Sunni?: primacy 1 
among Lebanon’s Muslims. The Druze' 
filled, some positions of relative, power; 
within the army, in a. nod toward' their, 
historical role in helping to. define a Le- 
banese state. . .. ' . . 


strategically located monasteries nrovin 
ing superb long-term bases for Maronite 
fighters, the monkhood has always been ! 
fertile breeding ground for a hard-fin, 
Maronitism. In the late 1970s the eer 
tion as abbot of Bashir's ideological Bodfa' 
ther, Boulos Naaninn, signalled that 
monkhood would continue to encouraw 
phalange extremism. 8 

Inside Bashir's enclave a whole genera 
tion of Maronite youth was brought noni 
his beliefs. His orthodoxy held that Ma 
ronites are not Arabs and have nothinain 
common with Muslims. Muslims, Bashir 
believed, were bent on reducing the Ma. 
ronites to serfdom in their own country. 



Bashir Gemayel 

any real influence, that of speaker of the 
parliament; the speaker's main oppor- 
tunities to exercise this influence came 
only at election time — every six years for 
the presidential elections and every four 
years for the parliamentary elections. 

Although the Maronites were clearly 
first among equals, the veto powers of the 
Sunni prime minister helped the National 
Pact preserve a precarious stability for 
about 30 years. But since 1943 Lebanon's 
demographic balance has shifted. The 
rales of natural increase for the Shi* ite 
and Maronite populations have been hi- 

S her than those of the other communities. 

ince the Christians of the Levant tradi- 
tionally have had a higher emigration rate 
than the Muslims, the Shl'ites have ex- 
perienced the highest rate of net growth, 
a development that has made them the 
largest religious community in Lebanon. 
Even some Sunnis now privately speak of 
the "demographic threat” posed to the 
National Pact by the Shi* ites. 

The Maronites, members of an obscure 
Christian sect, were originally Syrians 
who some time before the 10th century 
sought refuge in modern-day Lebanon 
from the orthodox Christian and Muslim 
peoples of the Levant. They settled first 
in the rugged mountains at the northern 
end of the Mount Lebanon range, but over 
the centuries their social and economic 
vitality enabled their community to grow, 
and the area of Maronite settlement 
spread steadily southward past Shi* Ite set- 
tlements near Byblos and into the Shouf 
mountain redoubt of the Druze. Today 
there are Maronite villages as far south as 
northern Israel, Although Lebanon was 
not the cradle of Maronite doctrine, it has 
been, a hospitable incubator for their com- 
munity and remains the centre of the Ma- 
ronite world. The Maronites can ar- 
gue with some validity that the well-being 
and the. survival of Lebanon are a sine qua 
non for their survival as a sect. 

Feudal oligarchs and commercial inter- 
-est? -organized along familiar lines have 
historically dominated Maronite- Society,, 
particularly in northern Lebanon. Tradi- 
tional Maronite mountain politics have 
long been : marked by power struggles 
■among' rival . feudal leaders and more 
i recently between : northern feudal chiefs. 
' and their more egalitarian counterparts in 
the south. 

Duririg the last century; peasant groups! 


some ,g owners. Lebanese communities. 1 
J 'Northern feudal leader M** ; themselves 
asf the, legit i mate ' leaders: of the : MaTonite 
; community, aha they resented the grow-: 
ing strength of tnese emergiqg power qen- 


Kamal Junblatt 

The urbanization of the Maronite com- 
munity produced the generation of young, 
hardline cadres now in control of the Phn- 
langist militia. Uprooted from the 
villages of their fathers and grandfathers, 
young Maronites formed neighbourhood 
and occupational allegiances that weaken- 
ed their ties to traditional political lead- 
ers. In (he mountains tension between Le- 
banese sects had been defused by tradi- 
tional feudal arrangements and the geo- 
graphical separation of the villages of dif- 
ferent groups. But in Beirut young Maron- 
ites were forced to compete directly for 
Jobs, housing, and other necessities with 
their Sunni, Shi' ite, and Druze peers. 
These conditions generated a militancy 
that led the young Maronites lo disdain 
the political compromises worked out by 
their elders. 

The winter of 1 975 - 1 976 was a turning 
point for Maronite society. Druze leader 
Kamal Junblatti led his Muslim and leftist 
allies, whq sought influence commensur- 
ate with their majority status, in a milit- 
ary drive to control all of Lebanon, When 
Jumblat’8 armies first appeared over the 
mountains of the Upper Metn range, the 
Maronites felt their very survival 
threatened. There was little time for care- 
ful political analysis. The entire commun- 
ity took up arms, old rivalries were laid 
aside, and anyone with a gun (in practice, 
nearly everyone) hurried to ihe front 
I nes. These dramatic events revolu- 
tionized the Maronite body politic: Raw 
firepower pushed aside family, geogra- 
phic, or business Interests as the main 
source of influence in Maronite society. 
And so one had more firepower than the 
younger generation of. urban Phalangisl 
militiamen led by the late Bashir Ge- 
mayel. 

The son of Phalange party founder, 

*J?!5 *?f! nay0 i. 1 # had a meteoric 
•HS i«J? r at f? Ddin g ,aw school at Saint 
ty In B J? i r rt * a traditional 
u Jj. an «*« Politics, he Berved as 

fle h Bv nSf? ff C,a! th * 8Uburb ° r Achra- 
t,m ®^?!«r broke out, Bashir was 

B ® irut ‘ s Maronites 
;? a *” e j was nble to assume command of 
2-JHNP SJUItla at the age of 28. Im- 
raedjately ' after the October 1976 

a ? 80 liatcd by the 
nSSti-SF? i°5 *5® trad iMonal Maronite 
Thev^afwfliulf^ t0 A ma i° a pome back. 


Musa Sadr 

Further, there could be no accommoda- 
tion with the Muslims. If demographics 
prevent the Maronites from totally domi- 
nating the Muslims throughout Lebanon, 
the Maronites should seek autonomy in 
their own ration. 

Still, some I'halungisi representative! 
say Unit (hey would dissolve the de facto 
stuielet they have created if the rest of 
Lebanon were to be freed from the rule of 
the Syrians and Palestinians. A truly U* 
banusc solution could then emerge. These 
figures also claim that nearly nil Lebanese 
Muslims share this l'hulangist vision oi 
the future, hut that Syrian and Palestinian 
occupation prevents this silent majority 
from expressing itself freely. 

Yet the Phulaugist doves cannot explain) 
how conflicting Muslim and Christian 
aspirations would be reconciled in tne 
"purely Lebanese’* solution that they 
seek. "Between real Lebanese,' M slur 
Gemayel once told this writer, there are 
no such problems." Despite such ■ »*[’ 
ranees, one is always left with tne iwunii 
that the Phalangist definition of a reaiw- 
banese is anyone who would accept uw 
near-total domination of the Lcbane 
system by the Maronites. . 

The Phalangisls thought that 
moment had come in mid- 1 982 , whM. 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon cwsefl ' 
Palestinian and Syrian forces far i 
from Beirut and from the moan [SI s ' fl fr»r 
though Bashir was killed sh0 ?'L u„. 
his election as president, the powJJ* .* 
slim reaction to the election __ 
his elder brother, Amin, to r A,. 
him encouraged many Phalangisls o 
lieve that the Muslim silent msjorHJ 
beginning to speak. . , he 

Bui Amin's base of power was 
Phalangist political apparatus. milil- 
militia; soon after his election tk ^ 
ary began to impose its will on 
almost immediately after op- 
tion. Amin ordered army »**“ sni'lte 
move illegal housing units 
slums in West Beirut. He la,er 
known Phalangist hard-liners to . thfl 
command and to the directorate » 
internal security service*- 
dearly signaled to many Muslujjj . 
Phalangisl hard-liners doming* 0 . 

Phalangist policies soon creded«^ had 
for Amin. Phalangist mili1> a ® fl A^, u jjis 
piggy- backed into the Shout » 
with the Israeli invasion f0 . r “ 5 reg ion's 
dlateiy started to dortilnaW tj> " 8 inba . 
Druze and non- Phalangist of 

bitants. The military w***!® .during 
mountain Druze to * h* J? ®!f SSn Inspire 
the Winter of 1982- 1983 to 

the many urban Muslims. 
feel that the trust they hat plBoe»“^ , 
had beeu be^d^^ oerf «,» 
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Military and state in the Soviet Union 


By Roy Medvedev 

SOME WESTERN Sovietologists believe 
that military interests have absolute prior- 
ity in the Soviet Union, that the Army 
plays a bigger role than the parly, and that 
the Politburo only formally governs the 
country while real power belongs lo the 
military. They are wrong. 

The military- political complex in the 
USSR is under the effective control of the 
parly leadership which itself, however, is 
• not under such effective control by so- 
ciety. In the relationship ‘ Army- military 
industry.* however, the chief role belongs 
to the army. Air marshals and admirals 
have more influence at the highest levels 
of power than the directors of the biggest 
military plants. 

In Russia, even before the revolution, 
(he army enjoyed special prestige. The 
nobility, the military estate, were the 
chief ruling class. On the ot h^r hn tl/i 1 he— 
>»: rr Hgaiiiih militarism ana 

Lenin said several times that under social- 
ism a people's militia would replace the 
professional army. 

But the civil war of 1917-1921 that be- 
gun soon after the revolution demanded 
that the Bolsheviks create a regular and 
professional Red Army. Military services 
came lo be highly esteemed. Advanceme- 
nt into the higher echelons of power for 
most of the new leaders lay through the 
field of battle against the Soviet state's 
enemies. 

The Second World War created in the 
Soviet people an unyielding horror or war 
but it also raised the prestige of the Soviet 
army that had won such a difficult vic- 
tory. The names of the victorious com- 
manders are still very popular today. 

In the 1980s much has changed. The 
names of the present marshals and admi- 
rals are almost unknown to ordinary peo- 
ple. Military careers do not seem particu- 
larly attractive for the young. The two- to 
three-year national service is not the 
happiest prospect for young people. 

Professional soldiers sincerely believe 
that their chief business is military activ- 
ity and therefore make no claim on politi- 
cal and economic matters. The number of 
soldiers in the party Central Committee 
increased from 4 per cent in the 
mid-1950s to 10 per cent at the start of 
the Eighties but professional soldiers still 
only make up 5 per cent of military- 
political leaders. 

During and after the war the military 
leaders who rose to the top as a result of 
Stalin’s purges kept their loyalty lo him. 
But rivalry between -.the army and secret 
police helped Khrushchev, after Stalin’s 
death, to gel rid of Beria. Krushchev 
would not have managed to beat Ibe ‘anti- 
group’ in 1957 without marshal 
Vnukov s support. It is also true that 
Krushchev could not have been sent into 
retirement without the help of the then 
defence minister Marshal Malinovsky. 

.The support of defence minister Mar- 
i*?® 1 Grechko strengthened the personal 
power of Brezhnev,- although in the latter 
nofw? Brez ,“nev ceased to enjoy the sym- 
Tui. j S , lbe niilitary establishment, 
fill n Marshal Ustinov proposed to 
v, e . d j? uro after Brezhnev’s death that 
nUI? Adnropov ;be elected the new' 
general- Secretary. But history also shows . 

« r tbfl consolidation of power the 
soldiers political role starts to diminish. 

^ All important military leaders are parj*;, 

woS^eL a thlr eXP M lsion toS the party 
mnr- military careers. What is 

-—u, the Politburo or Central Committee | 
secretariat must approve all important ap- ; 
iPointments and transfers within the mllit- 
: ary hierarchy.! .. . «. 

— There is a special department In the, 
Lontrai Committee with which the Minis- 
try of Qe fence has to agrie all basic. mot- 1 
teirs of milit ary construction : Sta li h pe rso- ; 
naJly approved .every new type, of tank, , 
Plane, rifle and artillery piece. . .. j; . 

Many matters of ibis sort are dealt' with , 
today, in the Defence Ministry,; But the 
disc^sion and approval of, the mo?t im- ;• 
portant sorts ou; annulments still takps ' 


place in the Kremlin. The Central Com- 
mittee supervises all troop movements 
and in the Moscow Military District not 
one military unit maybe moved unless the 
order has the signature of a Central Com- 
mittee secretary next to the district com- 
mander’s. 

The Army in the USSR is not indepen- 
dent from politics as in some countries. 
Party members in every military unit form 
a primary party organisation, as do Kom- 
somol ( youth league) members. 

Closely linked with these is the system 
of political departments, special adminis- 
trative-political organs with considerable 
powers. Every unit has a deputy comman- 
der ‘for political leadership.' Armies and 
military districts have their 'political 
directorate.’ 

This system is crowned by the Political 
directorate of the qr twp<1 
jjSSu-'rrhtcrrTS equivalent to a Central 
Committee department and takes orders 
from the Politburo and secretarial, not 
(he defence ministry. 

Soldier's ambition is limited lo military 
service. Nevertheless military leaders 
take part in the formation of military doc- 
trine, which is the most important com- 
ponent of Soviet foreign policy. War be- 
tween the super- powers can only be total 
war and this makes it necessary for sol- 
diers to have a say in decisions affecting 
many factories and institutions. 

Matters that are primarily military- 
political — such as the use of troops in 
Afghanistan or the size of manoeuvres — 
are discussed end decided in the Polit- 


i-r. 
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buro. Soldiers have the right here to say 
their word, which is very important but 
not decisive. 

It has been said that ‘ war is too serious 
to leave to the soldiers.' Today war has 
become so “serious' that in many situa- 
tions it can be entrusted only to the most 
highly qualified professionals. 

One may assume that the Soviet Union 
has not less than two permanently operat- 
ing duplicated command centres enjoying 
maximum protection. These centres are 
staffed by some of the most senior com- 
manders who during their duly watch arc 
invested with vast power and can use it in 
a critical situation. 

Similar centres must exist in every So- 
viet military district. They have commu- 
nications not only with the Soviet political, 
leaders but also with Ll ua-uorrc.-cpohdinfl 
j J -rtmniu»d-eenirgs~of the US or NATO with 
the aim of avoiding war by mistake. 

If the situation allows, the military 
leaders will lake decisions jointly with the 
political leadership, but there can be si- 
tuations where o military commander 
must take a decision quickly and only af- 
terwards explain his actions to the politi- 
cal leadership. 

This show's only that military actions 
can put political leaders in a difficult pos- 
ition. There are no grounds for the theory 
of some Sovietologists that this could have 
been a case of conscious actions by sol- 
diers trying to complicate the peaceful ef- 
forts of the politicians towards arms limi- 
tation. 

(ONS) 


Crimes committed bylsrael 


Pascal a Karmy 

Special to The Star 

A FEW weeks ago the ad hoc political 
committee of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations passed a resolution with 
the majority of the members voting for 
and two — U.S. A- and Israel against. 
This was to condemn Israel, which 
committed grave violations, of the Geneva 
Convention IV of 1949 on the Protection 
of the Civilians during war. It further ac- 
cused Israel for Its unlawful practices 
such as annexation of parts of the occu- 
pied territories, ill-treatment and torture 
of detainees etc. The General Assembly 
further confirmed that the above- 
mentioned Convention is applicable to 
the territories occupied by Israel. 

Indeed Israel and its leaders have 
gravely violated the Geneva Convention, 
and other international agreements as 
well as UN resolutions not only before it 
was ‘ recognized’ ias a state, for example 
Deir Yassin and King David outrages, but 
also after its recognition and becoming a 
member of the UN. by the killings of in- 
nocent Palestinians at Kufr Qasem, 
Nasser Eddln and Qibia in Palestine and 
Sabra and Shatila in Lebanon. Add to all 
that the ill-treatment, detention, torture 
and deportation of cilviliend and prisoners 
who resist the Israeli occupation of the 
Arab territories. 

I wish to give 1 ‘ The Star’ 1 readers only 
a summary of the international legal in- 
struments by virtue or which Israel, and 
particularly its leaders, can be charged 
with war crimes, crimes against peace 
and crimes against humanity. 

On 8 August 1946, the governments of 
the US, the USSR. France ajuJ Ine United 
Kingdom signed ta London an agreements 
for &£ establishment of an International 
Military Tribunal. The Tribunal was esla- 
blised for the trial of war criminals of the 
second world war whose crimes have no 
particular geographical'.Iocation as pro- 
vided in article 2 of the agreement. It was 
to operate in accordance with a : charter 
annexed to the agreement, known as the 
Charter of Nurijnberg tribunal. The tribu- 
nal was composed of four members, one 
appointed by each of the abqye- mentioned 
signatory governments ■ ; 

The crimes enumerated (h the ! charter 
include the following: Crimes; against, 
peace include planning, preparation. Ini- 
tiation or waging war of. aggression or a 
war in violation of international treaties, • 
agreements or assurances, war crimes in J | 
elude violations! of |the laws 6r customs of; 


war such as murder, ill-treatment or de- 
portation for any purpose or civilian popu- 
lation or or in occupied territory, plunder 
of public or private property, wanton des- 
truction of cities, towns or villages or de- 
vastation not justified by military necess- 
ity. Crimes against humanity namely mur- 
der. extermination, deportation and other 
inhuman acls committed against any civi- 
lian population, before or during the war, 
or persecutions on political, racial or re- 
ligious grounds. The charter further pro- 
vides that leaders, organisers, instigators 
and accomplices participating in the for- 
mulation or execution of a common plan 
or conspiracy to commit any of the fore- 
going crimes are responsible for all acts 
performed by any persons in execution of 
such plan. 

it should be pointed out that many of 
the above- noted crimes were already con- 
tained in the Hague convention of 1907 
and in the Geneva convention of 1929. 
For many years military courts have tried 
and punished individuals guilty of violat- 
ing the rules of land warfare laid dowu by 
those Conventions. In 1946 the general 
assembly of the UN resolved that it "af- 
firms the principles of international law 
recognised by the charter of Nurumberg 
tribunal and the judgment of the 
tribunal". The Nurumberg principles 
were later formulated by the International 
Law Commission on the Instruction of the 
.General Assembly. In 1949 Ihe four 
Geneva conventions were established and 
now acceded to by almost states. . They 
deal, with such important matters as 
protection of the civilian population in oc- 
cupied territories, treatment of war pri- 
nters a nd the injured etc. 

_Jts should be observed that the provi- 
' sions of the above-mentioned inter- 
national conventions and agreements 
have become peremptory rules of -inter- 
national law that is to say they must be 
complied with by all states during war and 
no state can in any circumstances absolve 
itself of responsibility even if it has not 
acceded to those conventions. It is now 
recognised also that International law is ' 
not only concerned -with States but also 
with individuals who are responsible for . 
war crimes or crimes against peace or 
against humanity- Indeed- crimes against 
liny law, '^whether .. jnunicipal or .inter- 
national are committed by. men. and only 
by punishing them, cqn the provisions of 


• international law- be enforced- 'Thus indi- 
viduals cannot be absolved of resnof"': ■ 

; j^iih'egoverelgftty bfThfcir 


Arabs and the 
arms race 

THE WORLDFaper, which is distri- 
buted monthly as a Star supplement, 
raised the question of the arms 
build-jup. and asked its readers if they 
TcH threatened by the on-going arms 
race. Many or the articles in that issue 
pointed out that the two superpowers 
arc engaged in heated and, sometimes 
senseless endeavours to arm themsel- 
ves Lo the teeth. 

I thought about the direction of the 
World Paper articles as i was reading 
on analysis on the effects of a nuclear 
war on this planet. Life on Earth, ar- 
gue ibany scientists, will come to a hall 
in the event of a nuclear war. 

Then I thought if both the arms race 
and the threat of a nuclear exchange 
were really important and relevant 
matters to me ns an Arab. Should I 
really care if the whole world is on a 
suicidal course? As members of the 
world community, the Arabs cannot 
help but pay attention when the ar- 
gument Is about the very existence of 
this planet. But the matter is not that 
clear-cut. 

In the past three decades, when the 
issues of arms build-up and nuclear an- 
nihilation were raised in academic 
halls and on the pages of newspapers, 
our people were being killed and rob- 
bed of their land and identity by an ar- 
rogant enemy that threatens our very 
existence more visclously than an A- 
Bomb. 

We simply cannot worry about the 
future of the planet, along with the 
rest of the world community, when we 
are in the dark as to what Israel's- next 
move might be. If we have to list our 
priorities, then the arms race or the 
threat of a nuclear disaster will not be 
on the top of our List. Ruthless, racist, 
and arrogant Zionism threatens us 
more brutally. And when you barely 
can afford to buy bread to feel your 
children, you should not really be ex- 
pected to Worry if the superpowers 
bought more weapons or not. 

Israel, which inflicts all sorts of life- 
threatening measures on the Arab peo- 
ple everywhere, is making the prob- 
lems of the arms race and the future of 
the planet secondary issues to the aver- 
age Arab. For when we are not so sure 
about today, how can we really think 
about tomorrow. Or, as the Arab poet 
put it, when ! die of thirst, I do not 
care if it ever rains anymore! 


ate or that in doing what they did they i 
were acting under orders of their super- ! 
lors. In effect article 8 of the charter spe- j 
clflcally provides — "The fact that the \ 
defendant acted pursuant to order of his 
government or of a superior shall not free j 
him from responsibility, but may be con- j 
sidered in mitigation of punishment." . ! 

* j 

It is common knowledge that Israel and ' 
its leaders have time and again committed 
aggressive wars and acts since its incep- 
tion. They have expelled the original Arab j 
inhabitants of Palestine and have not all- ; 
owed them to return to their homes in 
Palestine in flagrant violation of theQen-. ; 
oral Assembly resolutions. They have' \ 
launched aggressive wars against Egypt in 
1 956 an/d against Egypt. Jordan and Syria 
in 1967. They have refused to withdraw 
from the occupied Arab territories nol- 
t withstand! ngGener a] Assembly resolu> <A r 
and Security Council «„ u ns 

1967. They *- liion, ?42 of 

^ ud y e a | S0 committed such 
.. against Palestinians in violation of. 
the above resolutions. All of those leatters 
: hpust. therefore, be .brought to . book 
r sponef *or laieri • ■ ■;* -*• vr ■ . 

V u V r '.,: s' , - VrV *. i -iV iV/.sjw : - : Si-i-* 





education 


Students abroad need 
more help, says expert 


By Antal Ghandour 

Star Staff Writer 


A GROWING number of Jordanian 
students are studying in the US and 
Europe, but the task of adapting to a 
new system of education and life is 
not getting easier according to Mr Ri- 
chard Coikins, the Dean of Admiss- 
. ions at the American College in Swit- 
I zerland. Mr. Coikins was recently on 
j his second visit to Jordan looking at 
: the problems of the Jordanian 
* students, and exploring ways to over- 
come them. He said V Many Jorda- 
nian students face tremendous diffi- 
,1 -kilties at the beginning oT their univ- 

■ ersity education." 

' ’ Adapting to the new academic and so- 
cial freedoms" he said "is a burden to 
many of them." The emphasis on in- 
dependent nnd responsible decision- 
making in the American system, he 
pointed out, scares and troubles Jorda- 
nians who generally prefer "conclusions 
■; to be drawn out for them rather than to 
make them themselves." 

A major dilemma which Mr Coikins 
{ noted is the Jordanian students fear of in- 
quiring about important regulations and 
■j technical terms designed to help him in 
j his first year of college. He said that 
"they do not ask whether they have been 
' assigned a counsellor. And many or them 
i are not familiar with certain terms in the 
; college booklet and do not dare ask be- 
j cause somehow they are afraid of appear- 
ing weak or stupid to the others. ’ ' 

| Scandal 

j Mr Coikins did not only blame the Jor- 
. danian students for their reserved atti- 
: ( tude. though he urged them to be more 

■ f aggressive and outgoing. Half of the 
| blame, he said, should be directed at the 
: American universities. . 

Mr Coikins went on to say that • 1 one of 
‘u,lhe biggest scAndals is the lack of a sys- 


tem for foreign students. For example, 
there are no booklets for foreign students. 
There arc no applications designed for 
foreign applicants, despite the fact that 
much of the American universities’ reve- 
nue depends on the influx of foreign 
students. 

Mr Coikins added, though, that Ameri- 
can universities are beginning to establish 
foreign student offices, and send delega- 
tions to the Middle East, especially to Jor- 
dan and Kuwait, to encourage recruit- 
ment. He said that "the Middle East will 
sec more delegations because of the more 
money involved. It is known to American 
universities that foreign students are gen- 
erally able to pay lor ilieir education.'' 

During his stay in Jordan, Mr Coikins 
met with the representatives of Amid 
East, an advisory service for Jordanians 
seeking education in American universi- 
ties, and visited many schools. He talked 
to almost 350 students who were all very 
interested but confused. 

Judging from their enthusiasm and 
questions, Mr Coikins concluded that 
* ‘ Jordan is in real need for more organi- 
zations like Amid East to assist students 
in applying to American universities." 
He also suggested that they should have 
access lo information and counselling of- 
fices that could help them make their 
choices. For example, he pointed out that 
most Jordanian students are not informed 
about American universities* financial aid 
programmes and this often prevents them 
from considering outside education. 

Assessing the success of his trip, Mr 
Coikins fell that "many students have 
been enlightened of the advantages of stu- 
dying abroad." He hoped that his meet- 
ings with students encouraged them to 
learn about the system of education they 
would be Joining, and taught them more 
about establishing themselves in Ameri- 
can universities. 
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Barred cubes create a modern reference to a traditional Arable windtower 

New university for Qatar 

OUT in the desert just beyond the north-west boundary of Doha a strik- 
ing new building is rising. 

Contractoii now nutting the finishing touches to the first phase of 
the new purpose-built University oi Quuu . . . p 01 

The university — the students, the staff, the organisation itself — is 
already a thriving academic institution in Qatar. But it is housed in a 
collection of buildings that have been adapted, extended and added to 
piecemeal as the life of the university has grown. 

Now a new university is growing. The buildings of the new complex are 
based on combinations of the octagon and cube, multiplied to form the 
units of the building. Between fifty and sixty per cent of the structures 
consist of pre-cast concrete units made near the construction site, the 
rest is in- situ concrete. 

The oldest computer 


The latest computer to catch on In Ja- 
pan has neither chips nor dis- 
ks, and the only power It re- 
quires - conies from the flick- 
ing fingers of Its user. It is the 
age-old abacus, or soroban. 

Dozens of corporations are sending 
their employees to one of 30,000 soro- 
ban Jukus — “cram schools” — for 
refresher courses. Abacus arithmetic 


Involves shifting beads back and forth 
along a series of parallel wires. Users 
make fewer mistakes than their button- 
pushing counterparts. 

As for speed, experienced users can 
flick the beads far faster than they can 
push buttons. The recent winners of a 
national soroban championship whip- 
ped through 20 problems, each Involv- 
ing the addition of 20 eleven- digit 
numbers, In less than five minutes. 



Islamic education in a changingworld 


New days for old ways 


By Daniel A. Wagner 

DIOURBEL, Senegal Shortly after 
dawn, Serigne Abdoulaye, the master 
teacher, arrives at the jangu — the 
traditional Islamic school. Boys and 
girls, some as young as three years 
old, soon begin to lake their places in 
■ long tip- roofed rooms or in the out- 
side i courtyard. On their wooden 
Slates are written 25 to 30 lines of 
Arabic script. Almost imperceptibly 
the room begins to hum as the 50 or 
more children, holding up their 
slates, start to chant the day's less- 
ons.. Class has begun. . 

: . The. children are learning passages from 
the QUran. While the youngest simply mi- 
mic the: teacher, repeating phrases they 


Within this heritage, the Islamic religious 
school has been the accepted and most 
widespread means of social and cultural 
reproduction. 

The traditional Quranic school instructs 
children in elements of Islamic belief and 
custom, basic literacy in Arabic, and ad- 
vanced Islamic studies. 

But In spite of a central focus on the 
study of Quranic texts, the schools have 
adapted to the cultural constraints of each 
society. To the casual observer these tra- 
ditional schools may appear to have 
changed little over the centuries but. in 
reality, they are undergoing significant 
transformations. 

Indonesia is the largest and most popu- 
lous Muslim country in the world. About 
95 per cent of Indonesia's population of 
140 million are Muslims, and almost 20 


stU(Jenls mi Hi on. children Attend the country's Isla- 


with some knowledge of Arabic concen- 
trate pnmoredifficult .passages. 

A. man in his mid-SOs, Serigne Abdou- 
j v laye .no longer teaches th£ younger cbll- 
| dren. , but provides individual lessons for, 
l the small number of older adolescents, 
Who intend t6 follow In the footsteps of 
If master. : ■ ■ { , >. • ^ ' • - 

;{j- Tho$e i who choose to become Quraijlc! 
".school teachers gain on-the-job exper-; 
ience by. teaching the scores of younger' 


mip schools.'' r— •- — 

Modern teach mg methods' ore mak 1 ng 
some inroads in Indonesia’s Quranic 
schools, particularly in the cities. In one 
school next to a-: Jakarta mosque, for ex- 
ample, >a visitor,; could overhear each of 
the tcenaged: students’ chaptlng. his parti- 
cular passage loudly, helping to produce. a 
cacophony of sounds. ; 



In North Yemen girls now participate In 
Quranic schools. 


The teacher had adapted foreign langu- 


childrAn . who are learning the basics of, , ape learning techniques to Quranic study: 


Atebic and the Quran. .. i; Each student had; headphones; a cassette 

1 1 The . scene in this Diourbel jangu is be- ! recorder, and tapes of (Ml, the suras of the 
-•■Ijig repeated Iri much of the Tmrd World. Uuran. ,• _ v . t ' 

Senegal shares one key cultural element ) . .. Islam arrived jnSenegal the 1 1th 
i 'vith About. hdlf the countries and half the ; , ceptury with the; plow put, continuous arri- 
' »• of the developing world V — a; val of traders and occasional military ln- 

'poputatiou v. .. : : ; r : 

: v fai(K |q. 7 ~ r ld! • . The ^Senegalese are; now finding that 

U W of. every five pe&ple ln'lthe W...- ; ; ' llCf- schooljn^ muit adap' or lose Us 
embraces Islam, and;the ; Islamic tradition. | IsinmiM , ■ iPrench-JangiJage public 

has maintained .and regenerated Itsejf' i!\ students to .u , 1 ■’ ivW??*?!?.* 
.across generations for over 14 centuries. I* school J r $ysttem. j Serigne.': : / 



school, for example,, has almost no funds 
as fewer children accept the traditional 
mode of teaching. New schools and tea- 
chers have begun to replace the old. 

At one such modernized school (refer- 
red to as aft ‘-I$lartilc institute"), in the 
island city of SaintLCUi^.fOte learning 
and recitation are' still considered FG259n- 
able ways Jor youfig children to begin Qu- 
ranic study. After ;twoi or three years 
of memorizing, jho^Wr, children are 
given comprehenily^ training In reading 
' and writing Arabic. V; \ ' B 

• .■ After. Saudi Arabia^ North Yemen is the 
i country most closely associated with the 
: founding .of Islam. • It m also remained 
> closer to its traditions thin any other Mu- 
slim country , . f . until . .. (he 1 972 
revolution, < Yeitjeq ; ,had j been effec- 
tively cut off ;rom the; Western world for 
tylraost a mlUenuilim, ; < ••• •, • 

i ; iPefore the revolut on,; the only school 
- 1 system in the country was the -traditional 
i, Quranic school. .ic*; : X $ •; 

11 ' 1 


Wooden slates (lub) used for the study of 
the Quranic suras He stacked outside the 
school In Diourbel, Senegal 

Boys would attend from age four to 1.0 
or 12, or until they were needed for AB ri_ 
cultural chores. Rote learning. recitation* 
and the rudiments of literacy were the 
ryle. 

Because of Yemen's low literacy rates, 
the religious scholars were the controllers 
and arbiters of most local legal issues. 
StnC«h&9~ revolution, however, the gov- 
ernment has m'atfc 3 concerted effort to 
increase public school enrbiiiuC#' - 

This has had two related effects on the 
separate Islamic school system. F^ sl - 
fewer adolescents have gone bn to become 
Quranic school teachers, because attend- 
ing 1 modern public high schools of tors 
them a brighter future/ 

1 -/.Second, wiiii fewer Quranic teachers. 1 
and with an increasing school- aged poPfJ* 
Jation, the Islamic school authorities have 
been filling leaching positions with Egyp- 
tian school teachers trained in modern se * 
cular schools. •/ : . , i' : *, 
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The free standing Royal Insignia 


When two champions 
fall in love 


EDITH et Marcel”, a new French 
film which has caused a stir, relates 
one of the most famous love stories of 
{he postwar years, the story of Edith 
Huf and Marcel Cerdan, one of them a 
champion of song, the other a cham- 
pion of the boxing ring. 

When they met In 1947, Edith Piaf 
was at the summit of her fame and 
Marcel Cerdan, the French nation' s fa- 
vourite boxer, had Just celebrated bis 
hundredth professional fight. Their tu- 
multuous affair lasted two years, until 
Marcel' s death in an aircraft accident 
on August 27,-1949. For their admir- 
ers, their idve story has become almost 
a myth. 

Claude Lelotichi, one of French mo- 
vies' prodigy directors, began his 
career at the ti me of the (Houvelle Va-i 
sue. He has been famous; since he made 
■ Un homroe et une femme” (A Man 
and a M'oipan). Ever yonb Still remem- 
; bers of film's theme mb sic, which Is 
, hummed twenty years after; , ‘ 1; 

■ . 1 VYltb *. * Edith ef Marcel' * , at present 
fhowi ijg on . French screws, , Lelouch ; 


Arab world inspires 
British sculptress 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special io The Star 


has achieved one of his greatest films, 
a hymn to love and a fine popular melo- 
drama. 

And yet the movie nearly wasn't , 
made at all. Patrick Dewaero, the ac- 
tor who should have played the role of 
Marcel Cerdan, died Just before shoot- 
ing was to start'. Lelouch wondered 
what he should do r— drop the film al- 
together or keep going and comprom- 
ise? He took the risk, asked Marcel 
Cerdan’ s own son, Marcel Cerdan Jun- . 
lor (a former boxer himself); to play 
bis father’ s role. 

The wager came off. Cerdan Junior ; 
and Evelyne Boulx, playing the role of | 
piaf, make a fine team. 

The film seems to have a fine career 
ahead qf It. first of all In France but 
. also in the United States, where Claude 
Ulouch ls popular^ As for Cerdan, who - 
won the world middleweight H»b.at Jef- -' 
sey Qly. on September ?1,. 194 ». 'he : 
Is one of the tare French boxirs cons d- 
ered by. the 'Americans as .a genuine. ; 

FUce Int®n“t|on^e| ; ; 




BRITISH SCULPTRESS Judith Bluck 
first came to the Middle East over 
twenty years ago to satisfy a curiosity 
about the archaeological features of 
the area. Since then through subse- 
quent visits not only to Jordan but 
also to Oman. Muscat and Doha she 
has established many personal as well 
as business contacts and her love and 
interest in the area has grown to such 
an extent that she now considers Jor- 
dan a second home. 

Her most recent visit to Amman in 
December 1983 was for both social and 
working purposes and included discuss- 
ions on a civic projects she hopes to 
undertake (his year. 

Judith's great love for environmental 
design, in which she excells, has won her 
recognition in Europe and the United 
Kingdom. She is constantly sought after 
by Government departments and ar- 
chitects to design and create sculptures 
for civic projects such as the new Crown 
Courts in Portsmouth which now sport her 
fine carved doors and a free standing in- 
signia. the first to be- built free standing 
for three hundred years. 

Judith believes that the common man 
should be interested in his environment 
and should be stimulated daily by his sur- 
roundings. Many of her creations are 
therefore carefully chosen subjects on an 
accessible human level. For Rochdale’s 
town centre, a renowned market town in 
the north of England, she sculpted three 
life size sheep which were unveiled by one 
of Rochdalcs famous daughters, the late 
Grade Fields. For Blackpool s new Lcsiure 
Centre she created a frieze of local attrac- 
tions of sea. infrequent sun and family 
fun in which with an almost Chaucerian 
affection she portrays the yearly horde of 
holidaymakers. 

Even a more abstract sculpture such as 
the fountain — a triple crucible structure 
— that adorns the facade of Sheffield’s 
Manpower Commissions building has been 
inspired by the city's traditional occupa- 
tion of steel making. 

Manual work 

Judith’s work involves many months of 
research followed by more months of 
sculpting In clay before the subject is fin- 
ally fifed In bronze or cold cast bronze. 

The working of many of the large relief 
friezes is physically taxing and requires 
enormous stamina but JudiLh being an in- 
dependent lady likes to set up her own 
scaffolding and wield the heavy tools. 

To realise the amount of heavy work in- 
volved one has only to follow the proced- 
ure for working the Blackpool frieze. She 
modelled It in thirty sections, each nine 
foot high in a local farmers barn, some- 
times working through the cold wintor 
nights to meet the completion date and 
used up two and a half tons of clay and 
two tons of plaster. 


Flowing lines 

Obviously such work takes its loll health 
and timewise and Judith hopes that In the 
future she will be able to set aside more 
time for design and private work. 

Her country cottage in her native York- 
shire houses a collection of most of her 
private works, sensitive studies or family 
groups that in the flowing, enwrapping 
lines reconstruct the spiritual as well as 
the physical bond between mother and 
child. Her portrait^ and busts of friends 
or of people -whose Strength of personality 
has' attracted her, reveal her insights Into 
her subject. She portrays their personality 
father than faithfully copying their . fea- 
tures. , 'j , , . .. \- 

"Her [‘vital - and'; uncompromising 
itharacterj studies' * hav^wpn her several 




awards and she has been commissioned by 
many international celebrities. She has 
recently brought to Amman an uncom- 
missioned bust of former prime minister 
Wasl’i Tell. Judith .studied WasH Tell 
through photographs and videos and was 
intrigued by his powerful intellect and for- 
ceful personality. 


Judllh believes that "all art is derived 
from nature, human or otherwise and that 
all abstract art is based on natural 
forms." Being a great naturalist she is 
drawn lo the austere terrain of Jordan 
which she compares with the limestone 
country of Yorkshire 

She says that under u starry canopy in 
the rolling countryside one's awareness of 
a cosmic power and its driving energies 
cannot fuil to be heightened and it is this 
feeling of Torcc of life as power she tries 
to communicate in her personal work 



Frieze at the Blackpool leisure centre 

along with her strong sense of timeless- 
ness. 

Over the past twenty years Judith has 
witnessed the changes progress .has 
wrought on this country and is amazed at 
the rapid growth of Amman which she 
considers a fantastic achievement. 

She is also pleased that .nature has not 
been forgotten in the surge of suburban 
development and that the treeplanting 
scheme was undertaken and successfully 
continued. 

She feels too that Haida' Mahmoud, 
Director of the Fine Arts Institute has 
contributed a great deal to the develop- 
ment of art tn Jordan, the standard of 
which has improved tremendously but she 
is "appalled at the rubbish put around'lhe 
Middle East by mostly foreign sculptors 
and at very high prices.'* 

“Everything starts with art” she says, 
"a teacup, a building, a public conveni- 
ence-every artifact needs a design" — 
therefore civic sculpture needs very care- 
ful consideration. It is also a slow process 
requiring research into history and loca- 
tion, while structural problems, engineer- 
ing problems and access must all be stu- 
died. * 

She therefore urges countries in the 
Middle Eajst tpiinake haste slowly, to take 
more time over the environment they: are 
creating, 'to move with quality and care 
rather than with speed and thus avoid the 
glaring mistakes of urban developments iri 
Die, west which are only now being cor?. 
’ reeled. :’ 
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society 

Author offers a real image of the 


Arabs 


By Fadia Faqir 

Special to t he Star 


•‘WESTERN MASS media presents 
the Arab as an aggressive, savage 
carrying a dagger between his teeth. 
With my humble abilities and capa- 
bilities, I attempted in my book, The 
Ordeal of Voices: Arab Women 

Speak, to show the real image of the 
generous Arab who loves listening to 
music and enjoys living in peace," 
says noted Algerian writer Mrs. Ai- 
cha Lemsine. 

Her first book, ‘The Chrysalis' < 1976), 
focused on the Algerian woman, a major 
'participant in ihe Algerian national battle 
of independence, after the revolution. 
The writer presented her as an individual 
crying out in the face of society in order 
lo obtain her full human and nutional 
rights. 

In Iter second novel, ‘Heaven of Por- 
phyry’ ( 1978) Aicha presented an image 
of the Algerian man as the maker of 
Algerian independence, ready to serve his 
country in order to retain Its glory and lib- 
erty. 

In her latest book, ‘The Ordeal of 
Voices: Arab Women Speak' (1983), the 
horizon of Aicha' s work widens to encom- 
pass all the Arab world. In the introduc- 
tion, she says, "1 attempted to write this 
book to try to fill the gap in the knowledge 
of others, and to present the Arabs as 
they live now. This book take all its mean- 
ings from the suffering that is affecting 
all the parts of the Arab world. 

After the siege of Beirut by the Israeli 
army, and the bloody massacres at Sabra 
and Shatila the blind hatred no longer 
needs words or theoretical planning. ... it 
passes to act under the sight and hearing 
of this so called civilized world. ' * 

‘‘We are not terrorists. The word 
‘ ‘ pogrom “ was not introduced to the dic- 
tionary by Arabs. Our land is not the land 
of violence, hate, and division. People 1 
worship God, and everybody does it in his 
own way. Violence, death and racism 
came to us from outside, Lhey are not 
original here,” Aicha says. 


She secs the Arab lands, where all reli- 
gions were born, as a treasure that should 
be looked after and utilized. “Arabs 
should guard their culture, history and 
values vigilantly because the West tries to 
influence us in every possible way. By 
imitating it. we win only its disrespect. 
She believes the only solution for our fluc- 
tuating situation is to strike a balance be- 
tween what we import from the West and 
(he (rue instructions of Islam." 

Between 1979 and 1983. Aicha flew 
from one country to another surveying the 
area over which the Prophets passed, 
Palestine. Jordan, Syria. Lebanon, Egypt, 
Iraq, Sudan. Kuwait. Saudi Arabia. Un- 
ited Arab Emirates. Bahrain, the two 
Yemens. 

“It seems to me that Ihe Prophets 
passed and the superstitions remained. 
Islam is a constructive religion which en- 
courages people to be open minded and 
tolerant, to obey God not other human- 
beings. It docs not frighten, limit, and 
kill the human being mentally and psycho- 
logically. Prejudice came from fear, and 
Tear causes ignorance. The whole process 
is a direct result of the incessant attacks 
on the Arab world." Aicha comments. 

During these years she interviewed 
about 1200 people. With the ordinary 
people .she .allowed them to talk, regard- 
less of their age, social class, position and 
religion. But with educated people such as 
journalists, writers and sheikhs she asked 
them specific questions and expected to 
get accurate answers. Her interference as 
a writer was kept to the minimum because 
she wanted people to have their say, but 
to avoid repetition, Aicha selected certain 
material unified by the general theme of 
Islam and Arab culture. 

Silent majority 

Explaining the plan of the book, she 
says. “It deals only with policy makers, 
who apparently Influence (he silent ma- 
jority. such as ministers, writers and 
grandmothers. “ Her aim was to present a 
bright picture of the Near-Eastern woman 
to counteract the distorted picture held by 
the west. 



Aicha Lemsine In conversation with Sheikh Shaarawi, Egypt, 1982 


And what does this picture show? In 
Saudi Arabia, work and education are 
open to women. 

In Bahrain, a woman occupies the pos- 
ition of captain of public security. In 
Kuwait, one has reached the position of 
assistant minister. The highest army rank 
given to a Jordanian woman is brigadier 
general, and a woman occupies the post of 
a minister. 

Lebanese women are distinguished for 
their high education and by the freedom 
they enjoy, but unfortunately, they 
haven't won any political recognition. 
The Egyptian women have reached a high 
stage, they occupy the positions of a min- 
ister and an ambassador. The highest pos- 
ition held by a Sudanese woman is that of 
deputy. Palestinian women are very active 
and they are major participant in the fight 
for their land. 

In Iraq, the women are aware of their 
rights and they are defended by a pow- 
erful woman's union. The minister of 
education in Syria is a woman. In South 
Yemen, women have a powerful woman's 
union and one has reached the position of 


minister. In North Yemen, the highest 
position occupied by a woman is diplomat 
in residence. 

“But, although women in general have 
reached a high stage and have occupied 
senior positions from which they can have 
their say, their authority has not been 
used in issuing codes and laws to protect 
other women in lawer positions," Aicha 
said. 

Misfortune 

In her conclusion Aicha says, “The 
history of this earth has been placed 
under the shield of misfortune for the 
past half a century. The violence and the 
suffering of the Near- East separates its 
people from themselves and from the 
possibilities of intellectual development 
from lucidity and progress. 

"They live and function according to 
this suffering, between what they arc and 
what they believe they arc. They are torn 
between their profound tendencies to- 
wards love of life, tolerance and peace 
and their external behaviour which is pro- 
duced by the conflicts that impinge on 
them. 


The little black box for the body’s defenses 


By Rlad B Dabbas 

Star Staff Writer 

IHE IMMUNE system is a vigi- 
lant sentinel that maintains the 
body's integrity by discriminat- 
. tog between what js part or it 
and what is foreign and there- 
fore potentially dangerous. 
When the immune system en- 
1 counters foreign substances 
(antigens ). s u$h as bacteria , vi- 
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ruses, dust, or pollen, it acts to 
destroy or render them harm- 
less. 

For years most physicians and 
medical researchers have thought 
of die immune system as indepen- 
dent of psychological factors Or 
other brain-related influences. To- 
day, however, we have strong 
evidence ofa close, relatively un- 
explored relationship between the 
immune system and the central 
nervous system. : 
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The most recent data come 
Horn studies at the University of 
Rochester Medical Centre. Robert 
Ader, professor of psychiatry, at 
the university and his colleagues 
found that they could condition the 
immune system of rats to react to 
flavoured water as it does to a 
chemical that suppresses the sys- • 
tern's normal production of anti- 
body. Since conditioning is a 
learning process that depends on 
biochemical changes irTthe brain, 
they conclude that the immune 
system is to some extent con- 
trolled by the brain. 

, 'This research grew out of ef? 
forts to explain an unexpected re- 
sult they had obtainpd’ln ah earlier 
series of conditioning experiments 
involving taste aversion in animals. 
They had offered rats saccharin- 
flavoured . water and at the same 
time given them a drug that in- 
duces- temporary gaatrpintesfjqgl 
upset. : 

As expected, the rats developed 
an aversion to the saccharin- 
flavoured water after a single 
pairing of the water with the drug.. 
Unexpectedly, some of the jmi- 
mals' died when they were repeat- 
edly giyen> the:' flavoured wpter 
even though they were not : in- 
.Ijected With the. drug. As it hap 7 ' 
pened, (lie drug they used was cy- ■ 

: clpphosphamide. a subs lance , that 
also suppresses ; the immiihe sys-: ■; 
i tem reducing The: antibody; 
isponse.ljpnhaiiy elicited by an .an-', 
tigen. , ,i : r,\ •; 

■ perhaps then, ' the explanation 
/or the a ts ; de’oilse that, they 

.had ind'dy^'rtlantiy dtjdd^tohad tfeeir, i 
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Immunosuppressive drug, reduc- 
ing the animals' resistance to dis- 
ease. 

To test that hypothesis, they 
conditioned other groups of rats in 
the same way, pairing an injection 
of cyclophosphamide with saccha- 
rin-flavoured water. Then they 
treated ail the rats with sheep’s 
red blood cells, an antigen com- 
monly used in animal experiments. 
At the same time, they injected 
one group with the drug. As ex- 
pected. those animals showed a 
suppression of antibody produc- 
tion. A second group, not treated 
with the drug and not given 
saccharin- flavoured water, had a 
normal antibody response. They 
exposed a third group to the fla- 
voured water but did not inject 
them with the drug-, their antibody 
response was significantly less 
.than normaL. These animals had 
teamed, after just one conditioning 
trial, to rqaet to flavoured water in 
much the shine ways as they did 
Jo a chemical that suppressed 
'their immune ' response. 

The fact that teaming could alter 
, antibody response in this manner 
demonstrates a clear, direct link 
. between the; brain and the immune 
. system. ... . 

Other studies support this rela-ij 
'i tranship. The y: taavg s ho wn, for e x- r 
( i,|ampie, ; that psychotogical /actors!,* 
> including : [stress, ' can affect the: 

' working or the immune System. 

'? r s Bartrop, . an Australian 
: i : researcher, found , that the. death 
-\of a' pUsoana Qr Wife ;qan lessen : 
Jiltlie grieving. $ pour's itomuhologi-;. 
:,-; ( i,cai! ijcdaipeKncer; 1 : At - The-:i 198G, 


trie Association in San Francisco, 
a research team from Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York City reported' 
similar results. 

Further evidence of a relation- 
ship between the central nervous 
system and immunity comes from 
a group of Swiss researchers who 
have shown that the two systems 
develop inte rde pe nde ntly. The fail- 
ure of one to mature properly af- 
fects the development of the 
other. - ,. 

These and other findings sug- 
gest that Information is constantly 
being transmitted from the 
mune system to the brain a» . 
versa. y-X.-i 

Physicians and psychiatosj* 
have known for years that psy- 
chological factors can affect par 
sical health. CHnfcbnS'".!* 1 *. JJ' 
ported, for example, that P 81 * 1 ’ 
cularly sensitive asthmatics, the . 
slight or an artificial flower can 
trigger a ' full- blovm asthmalc at- 
tack. Recent!,. i experimental 
evidence that conditioning can ai- 

feet immunity further dramatizes 
the impact learning can have on 
the immune system. ,■ - . ■ 

As they learn rpore about ho^- 
the brain ai?d immune system 
interact, . they should come .w 
understated 1 normal development 

and ftgaih more Wily, ft*? 1 . 
their 1 ! ability to. treat h variety of 
.dieses., including: allergies, au- 
toimmune disorder’s, and the per- 
sjskdiit problems associated with 
t hd'tra ns plant ihg of tissues and 
cigars,: iilt may ajso provide for 
betle |r Understanding and treatf 
'-itfjMj-oMrtpyc .and mental ter 
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Iktlmal Istatieh discusses patchwork with, one 
of her students 


A dedicated weaver 


‘ Art is for giving’ 


ART AND craft teacher Ikti- 
mal Istatieh graduated from 
University in 1965 but she 
still considers herself to be a 
student. "One remains a 
student as long as one contin- 
ues working on his or her 



A student's work — flowers 
made with pumpklll seeds 


subject of interest, * * . she 

says. 

And IktimBl's best teachers 
fj c Jp e students she has been 
teaching at the Islamic College in 
Amman for the past 1 5 years. 
5“ sa y? that It is their work and 
their mistakes that give her new 
ideas to work on. 

..Primal studied handcrafts at 
the Tereh Institute in Ramallah 
and was then fortunate enough 
i a scholarship to com- 

plete her studies in Norway.. 

®J? e 8 .ays “I moved from one 
section of the handcrafts depart- 
ment at the university to another 
; to , learn how all types Of work 
j were done. * * ' ■ ■ • • -i 

' : ij5? w . 8 he is banding cln her 
-i n weaving,, embroidery, 

J SSJ® 11 painting, flower-inking 
1 an d' . curving ip f her 

Students at the Islamic College.: 

- Iktimal teaches classes ranging 
> fr om tlj e Second preparatory to 
*« aecond secondary level As 

r ! tea ch^8 she takes Into con- 

sideratlon Ure, age as well ai this . 

e .£•":! ( .' -U * ' ■ .j.! 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Writer 

likes and dislikes of her 
students. “They prefer hand- 
crafts to painting" she says "so 
I concentrate on handwork." 

She gives her younger classes 
the basics of sewing and then 
asks each girl to make some 
patchwork out of discarded 
clothes found at home. Iklimal 
teaches them as they work — the 
theory of handcraft co-exists 
with its practice. “1 take each 
patchwork and point out the good 
and bad points it has concerning 
the general design and colour 
matching," she explains. 

Basic skills 

She gradually gives them more 
complicated work as they move 
Troin one class to the next "I 
make sure that by this gradual 
shifting, the girls will continue 
to enjoy this kind of work rather 
than considering it a burden," 
she says. “1 never show my 
students any sample for the work 
I assign them because I don't 
want them to copy or imitate 
anything I want them to use their 
own imagination and initiative,” 
she adds. 

Iktimal believes extracurricu- 
lar activities such as handcrafts, 
are very important. Her teaching 
experience has shown her that 
an artistically creative student is 
usually good, if not outstanding, 
in school work. ‘ ‘ Art makes one 
become more organised — and 
an organised person is always a 
successful one," she believes. 

* ' Anyone can be artistically pro- 
ductive. those who are not were 
not given the proper supervision 
or orientation by their elders," 
she adds. 

Awareness 

Iktimal finds that people are 
mo(e aware of handwork, and 
especially tapestry weaving, than 
when she graduated. 

“They were only used to the 
traditional, king of handcraft 
such as flower arrangement and 
embroidery, ’ ' she 'comments. 
“Now I feel that my students 
like the work they do and I am 
quite proud of them for their art- 
istic ability and their genuine re- 
'.spect jfor.art. V, , 

She : also, givds private' lessons' 
to groups of women. She says 
that adults are becoming more 
Interested in handicraft work, 
especially tapestry weaving and 
free embroidery. “I believe that 
this is due to the growiDg<artUtic 

j* . * i .: j •••■ 
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awareness of people in general, 
and housewives tend to find such 
work as a pleasant past lime that 
beautifies their homes, ‘ ' she 
says. 

Art Is giving 

Unlike most artlsls, Iktimal 
does not participate in exhibi- 
tions or sell any of her work. “I 
once sold four pieces of my 
work, and participated in two ex- 
hibitions yaars ago," she says. 

* ‘ But I have found that art is giv- 
ing, and not to be traded in for 
money. 

“If a piece of art is bought by 
someone who does not fully ap- 
preciate the work, then all the 
delicate feelings and meaning 
pul into It will be totally lost," 
she says. This is why she 
presents all her work as gifts to 
her relatives and aquaintances. 

' ' Whenever I feel that a guest of 
mine really likes one of the 
pieces I have at home, I usually 
give it to her as a present when 1 
return her visit. ’ 1 

And although Iktimal is active 
in introducing new handcrafts lo 
her students, she is also very 
concerned at maintaining tradi- 
tional crafts. 

Three years ago the Ministry 
of Social Development opened a 
centre to encourage a revival of 
old embroidery skills. Iktimal 
joined in the work of copying the 
work found on old dresses and 
modifying it for new dresses. 

‘ * Every woman should own at 
least ope traditional dress, ' ' she 
says, ' ‘ for it is part of our herit- 
age and without oiir heritage we 
will be quite lost." 

And to have an idea about 
other- people's heritage Iktimal 
uses her summer vacations to 
tour foreign countries. So far, 
she has visited 1 5 European and 
Asian countries, But It appears 
that Iktimal also likes to tour for 
(he sake of touring. "When I 
was a child, I wanted to grow up 
to be a roving journalist so that 1 
could go from one country to the 
next — . but fife doesn't wojrk out 
that way, ""she says philosophi- 
cally. 

Iktimal is the mother of two — 
a sori and a daughter... Antj. nt>w 
her 1 3- year- old -daughter 1 . Ha- 
n&dl, is following in hef moth- 
er’s steps. She already helps Ik- 
timal with the handcraft work 
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The need for 
trees 

NO SOONER have we moved into the new year than we have 
a special day on the calendar. January 1 5 Mi is Jordan’s Arbor 
Day. It is time (o get the shovels out. 

Every year various clubs and organisations go out to barren 
rands armed with their shovels am! a .supply of seedlings in 
black plastic bags lo aid in reforestation efforts. Thousands 
Th i£ s Ure p,anle i l y ear through this voluntary work, 
i nc Department of Agriculture furnishes ihe trees. and lilllc 
by little, over the years, Jordan is beginning lo look greener. 

Reforestation has its very practical side in that it is a 
.method ol preventing soil erosion and holds back the en- 
croachment of the desert. Lands covered with trees retain 
soil moisture. 

The trees that are planted in this coming week, if they 
aren l eaten by goals, will stretch out the borders of present 
toreslsjust a little further, or transform a barren hill into a 
spot or increasing greenery as lime passes. If you have taken 
a drive out into the Jordanian countryside, you may have 
noticed where past Arbor Day efforts are now showing re- 
sults. Trees in a given area are of about ihe same height and 
size indicating that, they are the same age, planted at the 
same time, whereas a stand of trees that had grown of their 
own accord would contain an assortment of sizes. 

i he act of planting a tree lakes us, if only for a few 

Sinner" l’ ° U \ ° f our dally ,hou £ hts — what we're having for 
l ° gel „ t I ° work on time tomorrow, whether the 
n f hnJ 1 1 car w asl lhr ough this winter or can wc afford 
to buy new ones what with the water and electricity rales 
Ihe end of Ihe month, end wifi kids “S 
; ild ,: le "*i exams, what to do about Ihis nasty head cold 
— to a glimpse of the future. 

The spindly little twigs Lhal are pressed into the earth this 
coming week will grow slowly over the years. If you help to 
plant some of these seedlings then you might find that from 
lime to time you wonder how the small trees are doing. If you 
live permanently in Jordan or will be staying a period of years 
then you will- have the chance lo return lo the spot to check 
on progress, and have a picnic under their shade. If you are 
here for only a short while then in your future travels you will 
be reminded of the time you spent here and the trees that 
grow in your absence, giving others an outing spot. 

We need trees just lo be there, lo walk among them. 

The American poet Ralph Waldo Emerson expressed It this 
wfly ~ ~ ■ 

When the pine tosses Its cones 
To the song or Its waterfall tones. 

Who speeds to the woodland walks? 

To birds and trees who talks? 

Caesar of his leafy Rome, 

There the poet is at home. 

He goes to the river-side, — . 

Nol hook nor line hath he-. 

He stands in the meadows wide, — 

Nor gun nor scythe to see. 

Would you believe it? 

UK DENTIST Derek Allen ran his family home Like a ship 
with himself as captain whose word was law, but his marriage 
ended -up on the rocks in the divorce court. 

In 29 years, Allen, who believed his wife should do as she 
was told, never asked her opinion, remembered fter birthday 
or their wedding anniversary and never took her and their six 
children on holiday, or even a day's outing. 


THE EQUAL opportunity act of the Australian state of Victo- 
ria should be revised to say that women are more likely to 
become pregnant than men, according to the Victoria Equal 
Opportunity Board. 


POLICE in New York state say they have arrested a man who 
threw ripped SI 00, SSQ and S20 bills out his car window 
claiming he didn't need the money. 

Police said the man claims to have thrown $20, 000 most of 
Ihe bills torn in half, out of his car throughout the area dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Police said about $2,000 have been 
recovered. - 

; 1 * * w 

WHEN Canberra schoolboy Georgie Potter found a wallet 


■ | “ ntlll ? e »^ g»v« the boy . second apple: 
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All roads lead to 
the new year 


Dreaded year 

LEAVING THE bouse on the first day of the year, I placed a 
hair across the door handle — laid there with great care so 
that i would be able to tell if it was disturbed by anyone enter- 
ing the house during my absence. I tiptoed gingerly down the 
walk, peered around the corner and whispered, “psst! Hey, 
taxi!'* Since I was afraid to let myself be seen in the open it 
look a very long lime before I was able to catch a ride to work 
this way. 

However. I was finally able to catch a taxi and whisper my 
destination in the driver's ear. I then remained on the floor 
or the car, in the back, for the whole trip — but I couldn't be 
sure that nobody had seen me. Therefore, before 1 got out of 
the car I donned n black Irenchcoat and wide, floppy- brimm- 
ed hat, seeking to evade identification. Coming into the of- 
fice it was fairly easy to get past the receptionist by ducking 
below the window. But then came the hard parti Lying down 
and inching myself across the floor until I reached the back 
staircase. 

Before starling up tho stairs on my hands and knees, I look 
a good look around to make sure thut noil- one was watching. 
My plans were almost ruined when one of my colleagues 
walked by on his way out the door — but again, I avoided him 
by hiding under an oily tarpaulin that was lying in the corner. 
When the coast was clear. I continued my slow progress. 
Reaching my own room finally, I made my stealthy way 
across the floor, stood upright and then sat down at iny desk. 

I had made it through the first few hours of 1984. 

The day was a wearying one. The practice of constantly 
looking over one's shoulder to detect inquisitive Thought Po- 
lice spies can produce a painful crick in the neck, as 1 discov- 
ered. And bending over your desk to conceal everything 
you're writing is just as hard on the back. But for mental 
fatigue, nothing beats trying to catch your co-workers when 
they arc using News peak and Doublethink, and to interpret 
what they really mean, with the newfound knowledge that 
you are surrounded by the minions of Ingsoc. 

Coming home after that terrible day I let myself in by the 
back door of the building — and was relieved to find the hair 
still in its place on the door handle of my flat. But then I 
remembered — in ** 1984” Winston Smith is deceived by the 
same trick, when his diabolical pursuers are so careful they 
even replace a bit or dust after searching his home. I quav- 
ered and peered about me — how could I be sure? 

After a search in which 1 satisfied myself that there was 
nobody in the place, l opened the closet where I had slashed 
my television the night before. I knew that I couldn’t avoid 
Big Brother's watchful eye forever, but for (hat day, at least, 
I bad been determined that he should not use his electronic 
snoopers on me. I sighed, switched on the TV and sat down, 
resigning myself to the mind control that was to be my fate 
now that the dreaded year had started. 


• New Year's Eve was celebrated 
in many ways among different 
people this year. One of those 
ways was a ■■sharing” party in- 
volving eight couples and held at 
the home of Monir and Wadad 
Kfoury. 

The Kfoury' s were joined by 
Ghabl and Hayyat Rlsbdan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hassan Rida, Joseph 
and Leila Khater, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ququase, Mr. and Mrs. Tarraf, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shouelry and 
Fouad and Najwa Kcfayeh. 

They enjoyed a delicious sup- 
per then danced, sang, played 
games and won prizes until the 
new year was well underway. 


• Queen Alia International air- 
port has witnessed much activity 
over the Christmas- New Year 
periods with coming and going 
for family reunions. 

Newlywed Najl Andraos ar- 
rived with his wife Nada and 
mother Wadad to visit his sister 
Najwa, brother in-law Found Ke- 



The New Year wedding group, bride and groom Belinda aod 
Steven with, from left to right, Mr and Mrs Downes, bridesmaid 
Caroline Downes, groomsman John Mautl and bridesmaid Rose 
MacMahon. 



be in Newspeak; and it requires no more doublethink than 
usual to understand It. Could Big Brother be playing nn espe- 
cially subtle game, trying to lull my suspicions and catch me 
off guard in a disloyal thought? After all. it is 1984. 

It was then, after the news, that it happened. The pro- 
gramme turned to a variety show, which would last until after 
midnight, they said. This would jolly us along to ring in the 
New Year. . And I remembered — December has 3 1 days. 


Nada and Najl Andraos and 
Fouad Kefaych enjoy the winter 
sunshine at Aqaba. 

fayeh and niece and ne- 
phew Serena and Nijad. 

The Andraos spent a family 
Christmas and then took the 
chance for some sightseeing as it 
was Nada’s first visit here. • 

Najl and Joe Shoocry arrived 
from school in Lebanon to spend 
the holiday with their parents 
Mr. and Mrs. Elli Shooery. Mr. 
Sbouery is Middle East Airlines 
manager in Jordan. 

Those going outside Jordan for 
their reunions included Mr. and 


Mrs. Antoine Tnrraf, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emile Batrounl and Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Azzar. 


• Belinda Susan Downes and 
Steven Andrew Kause chose a 
very special way to celebrate (his 
New Year — they were married 
at the Church of the Redeemer in 
Jabal Amman. 

The marriage was performed 
by the Reverend Keith Fraser 
Smith in an hour-long ceremony 
and American Ambassador Ri- 
chard Vlcts and his wife Marina, 
and Australian Vice-consul Phil 
Henry and his wife wvre there to 
see the knot tied. 

The bride's father Julian Dow- 
nes is project inanugcr at Sogex 
International's housing project 
at Abu-Nuscir and there was a 
big turn out of Sogex staff Tor I he 
occasion. They included Mr. Su- 
hall Halabl and Mrs. Holabi, 
Mr. Manuell Azzaiu and his wife 
Rlma, Mr. Bassam Sawaquid and 
his wife Randa and Mr. and 
Mrs. Brian Wilson. 

Because Steven is in the US 
marines the couple were greeted 
with a very impressive Marine 
guard of honour as they ieft the 
church. 

The wedding ceremony was 
followed by a buffet luncheon 
and a cocktail party and Steven's 
Marine sword came in very 
handy for cutting the wedding 
cake. The bride's father, the 



. Exhibitions 

The Jordan National Gallery presents a "Senegalese Modern 

Tapestry Exhibition’ 1 

Continues until Sunday 15 January 

The Ministry of Tourism presents an exhibition of paintings 
. from Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. 

At the ; Royal Cultural Centre until Thursday. 5 January. . 

This, will be followed: by an exhibition of work by Jordanian 
. ; painter Euphemla Rtzk 

Exhibition runs Tram 10. until 20 January 

**Tbe OjH.entalJstsV an exhibition of I 9th and 20th century 
paintings continues at the Alla Art Gallery until. the 1 end of , 
January./ 

The Frchch Cultural .Centre presents ah .exhibition on the 
Beauborg Centre ip Paris -;. /.[■ v ; 

The exhibition runs; from Tuesday. 1 0, January until Tuesday 
17 January .... ' 

Film* ’ * 

The Amerlcan .Centre;. prbseq^ ^The Hqrtler^ T2’h6uiVl$; 

Piper W. ; 

rle and .George Scott..' . j, j . : 


Thursday 5 January at 7.00 pm 
Sunday 8 January at 8.00 pm 

The Goethe Institute presents "Celeste 1 ! a 1981 film star- 
ring E. von Mattes and Jurgen Arndt. 

Wednesday 1 1 January qt 8.00 pm ; 

The French i Cultural Centre presents "L’epprentl Salaud" 
starring Robert Lamoureux and George Wilson ° 

Thursday 5 and Saturday 7 January at .7. 30 pm./ •• 

./Lectures' 

8 l ' Ct " re 0n WH,U " 

Dr. -Mtjri wet lifer is a Professprqf English at the University of 
South. Carolina and a specialist on Faulkner • • ly 

: Sunday 8, January 91 6. 00 pip ! ■ . / ; . 
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groom and (he best man made 
(he Iradilional speeches and the 
happy couple left for their 
honeymoon. 

After they left Mr. Downes an- 
nounced that the party would 
continue and the guests settled 
in to welcoming |*)S4 in style. 

• AMMAN WILL see another 
flurry of high- Imunce activity 
when two of the United Stales' 
lop bankers pay a brief visit here 
this week. Mr. Harry Taylor, 
the President of Manufacturers 
Hanover Corporation, and John 
Zulter — Senior Vice President 
and Regional Manager for the 
Middle 1-lust and North Africa — 
will arrive from New York on Sa- 
turday in Hie course of a regional 
tour they ure making to keep in 
touch with developments In Mr. 
Zulter'. s uruu of purview. 

One of their activities in Am* 
man will he to act as hosts at a 
reception to bid farewell to Mr 
Cnruielo I.. Foil, Manufacturers 
Hanover Corporation representa- 
tive in Amman and to welcome 
his successor Mr Hussein B. 
El-Tawll. 

Mr El-Tnwil says that while 
they arc here Mr Taylor and Mr 
Zutter will also call on some 
banks and speak with the gov- 
ernment authorities concerned 
with finance matters. 

• * a 1 * 

0 American film producer Mari- 
lyn Perry seems to be enjoying 
success after success with her 
film “Jordan, Lund of Herit- 
age. “ 

The film has just been awarded 
a Bronze medal at the 
International Film and TV .res* l 
tival of New York, bringing [ 
award tally to five! ,, \ 

“Jordan, Land of HeritwJ*.-* ■ 
narrated by Sir John ; 

travels to the spots and p Iac *? 1 
interest in the Hashemite 7,, 
dom. Sequences were (dniea t. 

Petra, Wh. . Wadi Rum. ■ 

Aqaba. Amman and other loc« „ 
tions. Ms Perry and a staTf of * ; 
professionals spent four mom r 
in the Middle East filming tms . 
production. This film was ; 

presented to the Jordanian gov 
eminent as. a gift by its sponsor. , 
the Dutco Group. : £. 

Ms Perry Is president of ta 
company bcarin g her name, an ,j 

is: recognized as one of the fore* h 

.most . Him producers in the up. 

, special Izida in international Jm*? , j 
fairsi ; Heir series of programme*; r 
erttltM‘ J I n tor doll oriel Byline j 
is produced at studios, in the un- 
ited ‘Nations bqilding in New .. 
Vork l and -;l8 : distributed f°f 
broadcast by. lelevision stations • • 
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Britain’ s ‘ Royals’ suffer 
from the public gaze 


8 " Ohronirle Features. <903 
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"Wonderful! Just wonderful I ... So much for 
instilling them with a sense of awe." 


A cover picture of the Prince and Princess of Wales doubles circulation 

• One British family has not The heart of the problem is the w 

been enjoying its Christmas and continuing world fascination ir 

the New Year this year. In Bri- with the British royal family, ci 

tain this is traditionally a season Last year, one women's maga- 

for private family gatherings. zine said that it doubled its circu- r{ 

That tradition underlines the lation whenever it earned a d . 

protest made this week on behalf eover picture of the Princess of g( 

of Queen Elizabeth that the royal Wales, the wife of Prince Char- a 

family had been continually ho- les. it 

rassed by the press over the boll- Not a || British newspapers are f< 
day period. interested in this form of jour- tc 


The royal family were staying 
at Sandringham, the Queen’s 
large personal estate in rural 
Norfolk, and it seems that it was 
an estate virtually under seige. 
Hordes of press photographers, 
many equippod with long-range 
cameras and two-way radio sets, 
were encamped around the edge 
or the estale. The police arrested 
one who intruded into the grou- 
nds. 

And so Ihe Queen, through her 
assistant press secretary, asked 
the editors of the newspapers in 
Fleet street to withdraw their 
photographers, which all of them 
have now done. But that still 
leaves the problem of the free- 
lance photographers who can 
earn huge sums of money for ex- 
clusive pictures of what they call 
'the royals’ from newspapers 
and magazines in Britain and on 
the continent of Europe. 


The heart of the problem is the 
continuing world fascination 
with the British royal family. 
Last year, one women's maga- 
zine said that it doubled its circu- 
lation whenever it carried a 
cover picture of the Princess of 
Wales, the wife of Prince Char- 
les. 

Not all British newspapers are 
interested in this form of jour- 
nalism but for the Tew popular 
tabloids, who are locked In a 
fierce circulation battle, pictures 
of “the royals’ seem a sure re- 
cipe for success. In principle the 
Queen does not object to this. 
What she and her family do ob- 
ject to very strongly is the intru- 
sion into their private lives at 
times when they wish to be lelt 
alone. 

Last month, the Press Council 
censured one tabloid paper 'The 
Sun’ for publishing a report 
about the Queen's second son, 
prince Andrew, and the actress 
Koo Stark, under the headline: 
■The astonishing Inside secrets 
or the fun- loving royals - Queen 
Koo romps at the palace. The 
report was based on the so- called 
revelations of a former Buck- 
ingham Palace servant, who had 
breached his contract by talking 
to the press. The royal family 


went to the courts to obtain an 
injunction to stop the newspaper 
continuing its * revelations’. 

There has been continual ha- 
rassment of all the queen’s chil- 
dren, particularly her youngest 
son, Prince Edward, who is now 
a student at Cambridge Univers- 
ity. Indeed some of the prince's 
fellow students have threatened 
to deal with the press photogra- 
phers themselves If they intrude 
loo much into theirs and the 
prince's private lives. 

However, there is little that 
either the Press Council or the 
Royal family can do about the 
most persistent .press ‘snoop- 
ers'. other than appeal to the 
better nature of the newspaper 
editors and their readers. To en- 
sure the press is out of the ques- 
tion. 

And It is equally ruled out that 
the Queen and her family should 
live in such a way that they are 
screened by security men from 
the public gaze, as is the pre- 
sident of the United Stales. 

It is part of the British way of 
life that the Queen, when she is 
not fulfilling her public duties, 
has every right to behave like 
any other English wife and 
mother. 
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Our new friend Recm El-Mousa seems to be fond of sailing, but to where, God only 
knows. Recm Is 13 years old. She Is In the second preparatory class. 

Thank you Reem 
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The genie 
grabs the 
Lumberman 
and shakes 


roughly. 






The Lumberman 

The lumberman was lost In the dark forest and thought 
he would never get out of It. He thought of his family 
the way they would lead their life In case he dldn’ t get 
back home. Suddenly, he saw a feeble light coming 
from a lonely cottage and headed towards it. 

In his excitement he tripped over a very much. I will give you anything 
rock on the path and hurt his foot. He you want if only you set me 
wrapped the wound with a piece of free*,* he said. The only reply he 
cloth and moved on towards the light, received was a loud shout telling him 
Soon it was clear to him that the light to keep quiet. 

The woman, who had tried to warn 
cottage, and touted LmH began to plead with the genie to 
upon Its inhabitants. A feeble woman (.!-%. r 
opened the door and stepped out. She 1161 iree ' 

hurried towards him and urged him to “ You are no longer loyal - to- me,-’ - 
leave the place right away. "If she said the genie, 
sees you, you - will never be released Then the genie mumbled and the 
and you will meet your doom," she vdice of the feeble woman was heard 
said. Lutfi was tired and was deter- from a dark: corner irt, the room, 
mined ; to have the security that the “Help, help; oh, help me,” and then 
cottage, could afford him for the there was quiet, 
night, therefore he did not listen to Lutfi realized that the genie had de r 
the woman. • voured the woman and that he would 

"Who is there, '* asked a voice from be the genie's next meal. ; 

jftjj 11 ;.^ ie cottage.; ti ■ As it turned out, be was (6 waif for 

. Lumberman Lutfi... he sometime before that was to happen, 

vailed back. 1 The days passed dreadfully: The genie 

: .Como In, strange; j said the voice, watched Lutfi as he began to lose 
Lutfi Stepped Into : t he cottage and at - weight and become very weak. His 
onCe realized his mistake in not hs- only meal- was a piece of bread, 
tening Jo: the advice of the feeble wo, enough to keep him aliVe. 
mam For in, front of him was an ugly ;; A \ : . . /. 

C e n : e : i One day, the genie, poked 4 -stick at 

^ ' Lutfi Who Held it: 1 and : broke' it into 

; • He tried .to. turn back towards the pieces; (The genie' did that to see 1 how 
door, but, she grabbed him and. shook strong : .Lutfi 1 was. Everyday she 
him roughly. The act_made theLum- repeated the: s&trie act: $hd bn every 
bei-raahfeel dizzy. The genie then occasion Lutfi brpkefhe 1 stick. Tfceii 
locked j him up ", iiv ’a cage; He begged Lutfi;: decided tb see wh'af wiu.hhppen 
the gehie to set' him free. <: 1. have a [f he- didn’ t break the stjck; ;:H. ' ? v! 
wife and seyeh -children- who need nje ; : -^'s **?.; 


Water- spiders wiih Lheir silken diving bells. These cham- 
bers are open at the bottom. 

What creatures use 
a ‘ ‘ diving-bell”? 

TO FIND the water- spider It is not necessary to go 
across the seas. It can be found In ponds, especially In 
the British Isles, for it inhabits fresh water. 

Among the water- weeds It weaves a web in the shape 
of a bell, with the opening downward. Now the spider 
wants to make this bell water-tight so that It can live 
there and hatch Its eggs. It can get food from the In- 
sects which it catches In the water; but It wants oxygen 
in Its bell. This is how it supplies Its house. 

Coming to the surface, it thrusts out Its abdomen 
and wraps It in a bubble of air. It keeps this bubble In 
position by mcaiis of its hind legs until it comes to the 
mouth of the bell; then it lets It go, and it mounts to 
the upper end of the bell and takes the place of a cer- 
tain amount of water. 

Then the spider goes to the surface and collects 
another bubble, and then another and so on till the 
web Is filled with air. That Is how It makes for Itself a 
home where It can hatch its eggs. 
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By Henry Arnold 


CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

You could be rather uncertain in the romantic field, 
which of two members of tile opposite sex lo select. You 
would be very well advised to ask the advice of an older 
person. >ou could gain a great deal of happiness during 
/ the coining week, owing to the attentiveness and 
thought ful nil it ude shown towards you by a member of 
your lumily. This is not n week to get all het up should 
you be lold some gossip aboul a friend. 


AQUARIUS — January 2Qth to February 18th 

In order for an engagement or marriage to run happily 
and smoothly during this coming week, one must show 
trust, so do try to curb your jealousy a little more. You 
may find yourself in two minds whether to make a 
change where your job of work is concerned this week, 
but all the portents are that you should stay pul for the 
moment. 


PISCES — February 19th ta March 20th \ 

— _ This is a week in which you will find quite a lot on 

W people around you will be wanting and willing to co- op- I 

/ ] erale with you, so do not be too independent to accept 

i mmeg*: I °^ ers °f help that may come your way. You could be 

j&L'JA .sorely templed to overspend where cash is concerned 
during this coming week, due to the fact that you have a 
happy week, and should be finding yourself in some ex- 
tremely gay company. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

Someone in an executive position at your job of work 
will cither leave or be changed, and this should do a lot 
towards muking your normal daytime routine happier and 
brighter. A loved one could be faced with a slight diffi- 
culty and you should be able to help them out with this, 
by showing them a subtle solution to the problem. They 
in turn will show you not only how highly they think of 
you. but also the amount of respect they hold. 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

This is a week to keep your eyes open so that you do 
not miss any chances, and opportunity should present 
itself lo you in quite a big way. There appears lo be quite 
a lot of juggling for good positions around you in your 
working life, and you yourself have nothing lo worry 
aboul. for you arc at the moment in a very lucky period. 
Your cash position appeurs to be on the upward trend 
— ■ now. • 


GEMINI — May 21 at to Jum 20th . . . 

A new and rather romantic friendship could be occupy- 
teBF^ r — tv m m m iug most of your coming week, and you should be reeling 

extremely happy aboul this, with very little lime to worry 
uboul other things. Independent as you arc, it might bu 
us well for you to remember that you cannot do every- 

- -T-ia thing on your own. so you will be wise in order to avoid 

becoming depressed, lo ask help or other people, who 
. you should find very willing. 


Thursday 5 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. During the next few weeks, you 
may be a little anxious about some family problems, but just 
as long as you arc prepared lo try and sort things out, you will 
find that very soon, family affairs will bo running smoothly 
once again. 

You may receive a very pleasant surprise which will affect j 
your position financially, and this should make you feel ex- I 

tremely secure. Don't hesitate lo lake advice where your job I 

of work is concerned, for promotion is in the air for you in I 
the very near future. I 

Altogether, the coming twelve months should be extremely I 
nappy for you. I 


Fklday 6 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. A journey of soiqe distance 
which it seems very likely that you will make towards the eita 
of April, could bring much happiness, for you could meet 
someone who holds quite an attraction for you, and this may 
nave a great bcarihg on your future. 

, ^.fPPws that you have been worrying too much about your 
health just lately, and this may haive affected your nerves, 
but there is every indication that you should now beg' n to 
relax a little more, and thus feet litter, stronger and happier. 

Where your Career is concerned, all the indi»ti°ns ®re of 
much more suedess by the lime you have reached May period, 
and you should spbn be receiving dividends for all your pas 
hard work. 


Saturday f. January 

.Birthday Greetings to You. By March to April penotWo- 
mance should be very strongly in the air Tor the eligible ones 
an ??W V°u. and, Just providing that you do not allow your- 
self to be ruffled by other people's j'ealousies. a very gay and 
happy social life: is indicated for both the young gnd the el- 
derly of you during the com •; 

■.^H^thWi^dv yqu should be\in very good condition Throu- 
ghout. this ;com,ing year,! Which shows every sign' or being a 
happy- and prosperous -;phe; ; 

An oppoftun(ty to. travel should come, your way. during the 
next iwe (ypi months, especially tqwards mid- March, ^ resulting 


m 










you shquldj huv^pj vorrJ; 


Sunday 8 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
Romance is extremely well 
starred in the coming months 
for the younger and eligible 
ones amongst you. whilst the 
married ones appear to get. on 
a stronger and more agreeable 
footing than for some time 
past. The social field takes a 
good turn, so much so that 
engagements should simply 
pour in. bringing with them 
new and solid friendships. 

There is just the chance 
that you could be approached 
by someone new with an idea 
which could mean a lot or 
thought pnd hard work conv 
ing from your direction, but 
you would do well, to talk the 
matter over with someone 
near before coming to any 
decision.; 

Health iand finances should 
both be extremely satisfactory 
during this year, but in the 
domestic Held, there could be 
a few problems, y '■ , . ; - ; . 

Taken, all round, the com- 
lnf‘ year, should be a very sa- 
tisfactory one for .yjiu in most 
directions. 


Weckjegmmenclng S January, 1984 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 
Owing to the fact that you should be able to get u 
domestic problem oui or the way this coining week, you 

1 should find that you have more chance lo get out und 
about and enjoy yourself with pcucc of mind. Any small 
obstacles which you may have been meeting up with in a ^ 
romantic affair of late, should now be things of the past, ■ 
and you should be happier in consequence, and be able to “ 
go ahead in a more ambitious manner. 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

There could be talk of change of your residence which 
could be very fortunate, plus the fact that the generosity 
of a very close friend should more than delight you. You 
can afford to lake just a few more chances during this 
coming week, for it very clearly looks as (hough money 
Affairs should be taking a turn very much for the better 
for you. Someone who thinks the world of you could give 
you a gift this week. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

During the first part of your week, there could be just a 
little tension in the emotional field, but from Tuesday 
onwards, not only could you receive some good news, but 
affairs move into u much smoother channel for you. 
There could be a celebration not only of a birthday, but 
also a promotion busincsswisc towards the end of this 
week, and you will find that in consequence. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

Your health is much better, and consequently, your 
ideas will be brighter and more promising. There is little 
doubt that success is almost knocking at your door. News 
that you can expect to have a visitor who comes quite a 
distance, could make the last Tour days of this week busy 
and happy ones that you will remember for quite a long 
lime. A romantic association which has been a little 
tense should lake a turn for the belter. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

You may find yourself having to be a little firm with an 
older person who will show a little selfishness regarding 
your having formed a new friendship with someone of 
the opposite sex. You could not be in a better week to 
meet favourable conditions where most activities are 
concerned, plus the fact that you will be able to show 
someone in authority that you are extremely capable this 
week. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

By taking the advice of a partner who appears to have 
the Midas touch during this coming week, you should 
find that a chance you lake on something that is not all 
that certain should turn out to be more than successful. H 
Where home life is concerned, a relative or yours, will VL. 
show their appreciation in no uncertain manner when ** 
you do them a favour that they ask of you without ques- 


Monday 9 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. You may have been feeling 
rather depressed because you have been working hard, and 
fee] that it has not been appreciated, but all the indications 
qre that by late March period, your past efforts should win 
recognition and bring forth both praise and compensation. 

Romance is well starred for the eligible ones, and for the 
married folk, any children born -in your family within the 
next five months could with time, be very talented in more 
than one why. 

There should be an opportunity to travel and provided that 
you have taken good advice before you decide whether or not 
to take this opportunity, this should work- out well, but in 
turn you may have to upset another plan which you have 
made. 


Tuesday 10 January 

Birthday Greetings lo You. There are strong indications 
that this should be a much better year in the financial field. A , 
little windfall around April or May could come your way. and 
you would be very well advised to put some of this money 
aside for a future event, which could prove rather cosily. 
However, apart from this, you should be able to treat yourself 
more than you have done of late. 

There are signs that in the romantic field, you could find 
that a much stronger relationship could be formed between 
you and your opposite number. Even though they may not 
show it at limes, they really do think a lot of you. 

A good deal of hard work will be demand of you during this 
coining year. • 


Wednesday 1 1 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. Your personal life will run much 
more smoothly than of. late . 1 For the single oiies, there is 
every sign of marriage and as long as you don’t allow your 
possessive tendencies lo take over, you should hav? a .very : 
gay social year ahead. . 

Where business i§ concerned, you should be able to make 
sotpe vqry satisfactory progress and be complimented by a 
superior which wi Ude light you. / . 

. You should find that family affairs should be happy throu- 
ghout the coming twelve months, and altogether, the year 
should .be oryi of much! satisfaction. • 

An older friend who is close, to you may lake up a good deal 
of yoiir time during the next few months, and they could help 
you considerably with a ne.w project which you arc planning. 
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entertainment 

TV This Week MM m 


ArrtR JORDAN Television has 
finally resolved ilie problem of 
what to do about the last two epi- 
sodes of ‘The Secret Army', ii is 
now ready to move on to its new 
Tuesday- c ve n i ng prese mat ion: 
The Jewel in the Crown . But 
this week on Tuesday at 9:20 
pm. we will be seeing, instead, a 
documentary film calculated to 
soften up the audience for that 
epic serial of Victorian-era In- 
dia. The film is entitled ‘ War of 
the Stinging Tiger’, and nobody 
seems to be quite sure yeL what 
it’s all about. 


Meanwhile, ’ Play of the 
Week' continues at L0 p. m. with 
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the second of the three mini- 
yslin Neil Simon's Plaza Su- 
The first one. ‘Visitor from 
Mamorneck', was shown last 
Tuesday; the second one is called 
‘Visitor from Hollywood’. 
(Where the heck is Mainor- 
neck?) ‘Plaza Suite' winds t up on 
Tuesday, 17 January with’ Visi- 
tor from Forest Hills*. 


Now on Sundays, we’re still 
slogging through ‘The Thom 


Birds', which true to its Austra- 
lian provenance is proving to be 
both hard to digest and a little 
gamey. The last episode of the 
Colleen McCullough classic is 
due to be shown on 1 S January, 
after which we will move on to 
another Best Seller. It has not 
yet been revealed which novel is 
threatened with serialisation 






Above: A scene from ‘The Jewel In the 
Crown* } and left: Hal Linden as Barney 
Miller and Steve Landesbcrg as Sgt. 

Dietrich In the popular comedy ‘ Barney Miller’ 


HOLIDAY INN HOTEL 

Ambassador Suite — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

A Touch or Magic Showbond; Alex Nebur & IDA 
Magic Show; Continental Romance 
Duke Bar — (10:00 - 12:30) Live Music 

AMMAN MARRIOTT HOTEL 

At Rababa Nightclub — (8:30 - LOO) 

Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

Kontakt - All styles of music 
Al Wallma Restaurant (7:30 - 1 1:30) 

Kon Moto — classical music 
Poolside Barbeque Buffet — (Sunday 8 - 1 1:00} 

JORDAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
Al Pasha Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Saturday (6 - 8) Under 1 8 only. 

Barbeque Nightly with live music (6:30 - 10:30) 

AMMAN CROWN HOTEL 

A I Khayrna Disco — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Poolside - Thursday A Saturday (8:30 - morning) 
Friday - Buffet 

AMRA HOTEL 

Shehrazad Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Couples only closed Mondays 

REGENCY PALACE HOTEL 
Al Alali nightclub — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Dinner, Dancing and show. 

Sequence Band 

LA CESAR NIGHTCLUB - Jebel Lweibdeh 
Dinner, Dancing and Live Music 
Every Night — (9:00 - 3:00 a.m.) 





SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

La Pain Noir 

llineraba 

BonJour Bon Apftellt 

Lei Brigades 
du Itgar 

La Mart d un 
Pinion 

Fomlnln Pisaenl 

Fabian da la 
Drome 


FRIDAY 



■U PourtuHa 

daaEtotaa Meflie el lluabn 


NEWS IN FRENCH 


Un Self uns EtaM 

Magazine Sporttl 

Documnntalro 

Jeuneiae 

Varialaa 


y: 

; '-i 

> 

! X 

o 

■a 


Tho Sports School Ecwontioa 
— Fool ball Mads Easy 


NEWS IN HEBREW 


NEWS IN ARABIC 


La Deaari 
da Tartars 


La Theatre da 
Bouvefd 


Medical Report 


Portraits Ol Powsr 



Three'a Company 

Buffalo BJli 

Bnreey Milaf 

House Cafia 

Benton 

Seta nee tml 

Towards 2QOO 

100 Great Pahiroa 

Sdenca Inn 

Towards 2000 

Beat BfiDer 

Doamwnlary 

Tlta Jiwel 
£n lha Crown 

HalRy. 

Aoeol Sptaa 

8t Swwtiare 



NEWS IN ENGLISH 


Feature Flta J-nsEyr. 



Phy at the Weak ] Strike Force I [Movie th, WmH J «enHn|j!on Steele 


NEWS SUMMARY IN ARABIC 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


EMBASSIES 


SOLUTIONS 

, Target 

Q — 07; 2 Kt— Q4, or ir Q— QRh- 2 GlpS >’ * , 3 f|,h S ri P ,IS P P'S 51 * ^ pi ‘ 
Kt— QKt4. or ir Q— KR1 eh- ' 2 thy pity plight prig ship slip spill ' 

Kl— 08. or ifQ — QB4; 2 B 08 or if spilth spir ‘ h P ir >‘ s P il s P |il s P ri 8 

QxKl ch ; 2 RxQ, or If Q-KBV 2 SI ‘ RIG,! TLY spril spry « ri P"*"W 
Q— QRS. ’ “ sylph Ihrips tipsy iriglyph trip 

triply. 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


wit *1, BDin(rav). U 
E'Btatt. 31, Festers. 34, 
B'Ray.on. 40. Tart. 41, 


EASY SOLUTION 

14 PawMflf’ - n«iffi unt -, n 10 4 Pbodluma. la. Rave. 13, Assail. 
31* Blot 24^' s Jf J-nSS 1 SPHg; 17 - interfere, IB, confess. 20, Engine. 
34 itebiB fnrt ta jw le Bf 28. Ogle, ah. Accent. 30, Galleon. 

' 0> RePMe8 ’ 39 * RM,ed - 4 °* StBn ’ 41> 
- DOWN, — l, Sporadic, 2. Travel. 3. SHiucnnta .i Hhitline. 


Ampere 


e. 307 Enduring 
i. 38, Sleepy. 37, 


Outfit. 



M 


STAR JUNIOR 



Ottor - «■ wood. 10 Pagan. H 
Nobis. ® COO P. 4, Outlaw. S Eden D. Dagger. II 


Ku.lul t'l.Mupl 
LVtillC 

AnwmaCtMrc 
8rinjh Council .. 
French Canine 
Oucihefiuilietr : 
SmiCuin . ■ 
Spanish Ctnirr . . 
TtrUafiCenW . 
llaya AfuCcntre 


HOTELS 

Amman 


RENT-A-CAR 


. Auk ... ... 

MRli*pl 

Aqaba 

BflRwali' - 
Itawt : ~ 
Fares . - 
!*e* L : - r - 


HUtura 

50W ■ — • 

<xnkwi:- - - -i 

■.PhMHpMa ... 
• Mrt. - 

•5 7. -■ 


,\mu 

Monday Inn . . . 
MkrTHUl •... .;. 

. RrtaiKr 

Ca>»« ., ... 

Janatatrm Merit _ 

- InierinnliiHnlal 
; Arufvxtador - 
Comnedpev ... - , 

Middle Rail 
Grand Pataca ... 

iy«he . • 

Intel n iMmt 
SunRucV . ...... 

Jurttn Tower 
Phdttfetpjila. . . .. i 

Aqaba 

I ) , ■ ■’> ‘-'v 

’ilifiOdi, inn ..| ;.. . 

. U-Meitar . . . : - 
i Vl-Guar, . . 
CWalBeacb 
Aquainarinn . 

>.\qata 


■ 1 SO? I 

. tfatico 

. 440100 
MOOOO 
II 1H 
. UMN 
. dlMI 
. 665186 
665181 
6HIJ0 
. 661 111 
-661 IH 
841 Ml 
815801 


- al 

' - 1056 


Alger tan 

N I tmen 
AbWrtfaan . .. 
Bahraini . 

Bejnn 

Hi Utah. . 

--BtflfarUA ... . 
Chid 

Camdtan . .. .. 
Chihan . .. . 
CKchwknali 
French 

Oetman x 

Ckek -. . 

1 Htlilin Caroline 
, Hungarian - I 
;-'lndiin 

-Iraqi ■' • .. 

, Ralliri 
Jtptnett '■ 

•' ■ In (« lay ... 

I 'Kuwaiti .- Vi . 

;• |.Uhdnc<e 

■ Llhyaiij ^-.; , 
j ; Aleiwcjrk ., 

I - Nbrth konaq- 
Omani - -■ 
PaUa«m 
CWntata.-.V . 

•| . Rriuppine .. 

. wiim . .. . 

!. IJtlif i - 


. 41111-1 

41)11 
. 4)141 
, . 664 1 41 
- -. 41615. 
*1161 
. ... . J8J84 
. )l|40 
666114* 

., . 661)56 
, <-. 665105 
. . 411)5-4 
... . 41551 
41551 rt 
25165 
. . 4491 6', 
51018 
, 59J51/1 
. . - 18115 
.. . 41416. 

: : . 165 10T ' 

. !• i 41251 
4IJI1 

. . 446118;;-. 

;..V-4I45Z-1 

: . 666549 
.,...661151 . 

.im>- 

.j.. i66IJ4 .' 
.... ''661642, 
i. i' J7I5J 
--VJ ‘44JJI: ' 


Rnntintan 

6671)8 

Japan . 

Snidi Afzhm 

: 814154 

KLM . .. 

Souih Korean 

42268 

Korean . .. 

Spuiiib. 

22140 

Kuwait. .. 

SudUICM 

24143 

Litvan • .• 

S«ib . . j 

. 44416 

LuflHanu 

Syrian • 

41J93 

Malay ■ _ 

Turtion ... 

44307 

61 E A 

riirkhh 

. ... 4I2SI 

Olympic .. 

L' 5. A. ...'. . . 

.. 44J1| 

Fan Am . 

V * E . - .1 

44)6? 

Qamaa .... 

USSR . 

. 41158 

Saudi* . 

UNTSO 

-41)41 

Somalia . 

UNRWA .: 

5P725 

Sabana ... 

DanabCbiuulMe • . 

;< 22224 

SA5 . . . 

NelhariaiMta 


' Singapore 

CoMillale . r . 

. .. H9*7. 

, SniM Air. „ 

NorwMfan 

. . 27144 

.. Syrian 


Thai [... 


Alta 

AlHalla 

. Auurun . V 

- urotUn , , .. 
Air Guttata 

i AirFnneei V. 
Briitah 

Ctaluj rid lie 

.CVfllN.'. 

;Eoptali 

- Cqiraii V: ■, i 

ST:. 


-- • •• AMTA 

HIM 

.. • . 14105 

)0144 
- . . 661520 

..... 41)051441)6 

-- J:. .' 5IIJ« 

- . - . ' 56104 

.... 14365 
41959 

- .... 411)5 

57714 

- ' J9540 

- . 328)6 

- 12524, 

12526 

42942 

22147 

... .22524 

• 50280 

- 260U 

. . ... ... .. 2: ..71 . 


l«2-JIIM-577r) 


trafTkfWiue 
Eteeinc Power 

Co . 

Municipal Wawt 
5erv|ce . 


Mil Art 

Gallery 6*2 1»,- 

Folklore 

Miueum — SI**® 

Popular Life of 1 ’ 

Jordan SlW* 

ArchMokfital 
Miueum 31795 

& ***»o 

GENERAL 

/omen icievcuon . - . UjJ! 

KadiDJoidan - )<•" 

. M injury of- 

Toumn .. 4351* 

Hold CoflieUi- . ’ 

' nis . . 6664H 

PneeCwnp 

i baHi . . 661)2* 

Amirun MumppaJ 
Ubrtjy ' ... - 361 1 * 

. Umycnt)} bf Jordan • • 

..... -Tiy 

i eat u . .-lUa 

-j- Jetaphone lofor- ' 

■Miop - 17 

. 5oWaa and . . ' 

,' Middle Eaitcalta <9 

; OummOrib f* . 

r ssssr.'— - “ 


hospitals 


41510 

...v.;. , ::T,mn 

- 1 27i7i 

: 41420 

21688 

-ji .... mi 

-36011 
l V 665)11 

- I.L 201 79 ' 

:.ql. . 22641 


^EMERGENCIES. 

AmbataMi L. .^ 1 91.731 1 1'. 
F)mald;ni< I poiica. , . |99.- 

qua/Lm- .-.; w v 220M-) 1 J 


Hiutein Madtnl . 

Centre . . 8I2 iij.ii 

.Khthdt Merer- ' 

•■I 1 ! ' • ' 44’t|j 

Ahfcb MaietnHy 

MrtST - ««* 
•; - - .s *46*45 

MUSEUMS 

. 1 1 -■ • . . 

' Jftf ciaii NiUbbI : ' '. 

ILlioiat 



! - ' • } -l 3 f'-, Y/? tl -''. Vi 



by 'inrence gets* : 

North 

V A B K ' 

0 « 6 

f 4 A K 9 B 4. 

'West ? - fiiut 

♦ J 8 7 fl 9 9 ■ V; 

V » 7 8 4 ■ V <3 J.U 

O Q 8 3 0AKJ1Q7 

*7 3 ,*B&ll 

South * ‘ y 

* A« lor,- 

i V K 8 3 

O U 4 3 . 

* q J 10 

| Denier North, Love all. 

; "I have n feeling that fought to have • 
. made that,"' said South, after. going 
, down in his contract of Four Spades. 


He had indeed Tailed to make a stan- 
dard safety play. 

North opened One Club and East 
came in with One Diamond. In South’s 
system One Spade at this point would • 
have shown a five-card suit, so ha . 
, preferred a negative doubly He ■ 
, showed his spades pn the next round i- 
; and finished in Four Spades, • ’ 

• West led a Iow’d{$mond to his part- : 
n ® r ’5 King and East switched to iha> 

■ Queen of hearts. South vvoa ind dreW."' 

; three rounds of trumps; leaving West 
wiih thqjack. Thd declarer th^n played. *’ 
on clubs, but West was able to riilTthe " 

• third round and cash tyro more dia- 
m.onds, defeating the contract with oiie ■ 

;■ spade and three diamonds. ■ 

. It was quite likely that We?t would, 
hold four trumps, ftntfone wpy to ftipke; 

• the contract was tb. tead a spade. tothV 
King and finesse 1 the 1 0 oii. the way . 
tack. Then if West continues dl®- . 
monds, the third round can be ruffed in 
dummy. As is often the case when 
seven trumps ure held, divided 4— J, 
Ihc 5a rest line is to give up the second 
round rather than rely on a 3 —3 break. 


puzzles 

.- s if' ; . ^ r . v . «■; ai f ‘ 1 | _■ 1 . : • t ■ i. " 


Use the same diagram Jo* ellber the Cryptic orihe Ewy puule. 


■■■■■■■■■ «■■■■■■■ 




angBiiai »■«■■■■■■ 


White males in two moves, against any 
defence (by H. V. Tuxen). A tricky 
puzzle where White attacks the black 
king from several directions, but 
Black's queen is an agile defender 


W.; M ’■ 


:How many words of fbur letters or 
'more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once only. 

! Each word- must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 


( 

2 

□ 

D 

1 

I 

p 

S 

H 

n 

□ 


least onenine-lelter word jn the list 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TQDAY’S TAR- 
GET: 19 words, good; 24 words, 
vfry good; 30 words, excellent. 


STAR JUNIOR CROSSWORD 


Aojtte* ; . 

3 Odd card in & pack 
6 Old instrument of 
tortus® 

.. 7 FJab-eatdiw mammal 
S Timber - 
10 Heathen 

14 Sleep's oovertag 

15 Steep rooks 
IS Stopper 

17 Very tired. 

DOWN 
1 -Sketches 
S Sim it deep shovel 

J A “wanted” man 
Biblical garden 


g Stabbing 1 weapon 

11 Of high birth 

12 Garden pests 

13 Loyal 


ALL SOLUTIONS ON P 30 


• Go °S gmptouai IS the churoh- 
• garden pipe reeppualple for Jt? 

IBDiwUptloo ' pot-holer's • 

13 Bee the siwte. lSto a swings. . 1 : 


1# pie U lou J t w han he’d bin!' 
taken hi, beetle violent (ejj. 

17 The girt came Hi; tired, wbr- - : 

u |he boot tipe put out is red . ; 
21 bending , back • to central ' 

imiryviu-: 

)1 they lnseiu4tlve to toe ' 


yie).;-- i 1 

and the ale wiu how . 
there'* i mo. e money 


J ,8 ® to usyj'toftln* uqu^ur ' 

>] .7 ' ibeiore a card- 

• * fkSftw, nolttiha the painter 

q + PW« .to the B in . 


?* AJ/mbriean todiaug; 


n 


ns/ 81 

■ ni 
tff 

l by surprise 


31 Because the eataitw la broken 

* S' 011 What's to 

31 Delivers to one a plant (7) 

31 Look otosoly at the name writ- 
ten In gwooH (8) 

It ” Dessert," not "sweeb" (4) 
41 An oddly curt " TVy to go 
round the fast way 1 (5-3) 

12 The painter will uo toe out- 
house (9) 

DOWN 

1 Artist who sounded in a happy 
mood? (8) 

2 The- figure in bags, or tmnicero 
18) 


91 ififel brows wu rt 1 

ta 18 

*9 faj caao wrong 

81 ^ ni S^L ,win th ® co * n - 

a quarter, ooraes (8) 

* 7 outTfl)™" 40 to * taby 


latch lasciviously 
’ronxmointlon (65 

fflWtEMSsy.:. 

vote (B, *L 


.) 1W 
iuiar : 





£w? Up - *» affls* 


HAST PUZZLE 

B Mos^ ?mpor£ant (Oj 

« tTMU • 


ii Provinoe of a. Africa 

21 Finish (8) 

22 Turnlng-maciiins 

likkAtt 

24 Favourite (3) 

E l JS8EJ W 1 " 1 iV 

t Evergreen shrub ffi) 
i Not any more (9, m 
| Small ounbesrds 17) 

I Sior™ 6 ib> 

Sf Bet at clothes fa) 


SPORTING SAM ...... by Reg Wootton 


iM H 

■% rv* 













































































